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LITBRATVUBEB. 


LINES UPON LETTERS. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 


** In his jast hours, as he opened a note which his servant brought to him, he said, 
* An odd thought strikes me ; we shall receive no lettersin the grave.’”—Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, 





Yes—’mid the unutterable dread 
With which both Flesh and Spirit shrink, 
When the stern Angel of the Bead 
Impels us to the Future’s brink— 
While all is hurry, doubt, dismay, 
Life’s footing crumbling fast away, 
And sins, long silent, dark and fell, 
Across the memory flitting yell, 
Even then that Sage’s transient thought 
Some pangs at least the soul can save, 
For be what may our awful lot, 
No letters reach us in the grave. 


Letters from Home—we’re spared at last 

A longing, lingering watch to keep, 
And when th’ expected post is past 

And brings them not, to shrink and weep, 
And count how many hours remain 
Before that post comes round again : 
Or bitterer still to break the seals, 
Sick for the love no line reveals, 
Striving to wrest cold Duty’s words 

To heart-born tenderness and truth, 
As if existence’ shatter’d chords 

Could yield the music of our youth ! 


A Patron’s letters ;—never more 
To feel them mock our honest pride, 
With all the bard denounced of yore— 
The curse ‘in suing long to bide.”’* 
Never again to know th’ intense 
And feverish anguish of suspense, 
When the cool, final, brief reply, 
As yet unopen'd, meets the eye— 
One moment more— and all we dread 
ay whelm us like a drowning wave ; 
Our doom—hope, health, and fortune fled— 
To drift in darkness to the grave. 


No letters there !—not even the small 
Rose-scented one that dared not come 
By day, but stole at evening’s fall, 
When every tell-tale breeze was dumb, 
Asking the soul’s dark gates of sin 
To let the Writer’s image in. 
How, when that tiny billet came, 
Our breath heaved thick, our blood grew flame, 
As swift we started to assume 
The mufiling cloak and secret knife, 
And glided down the glen’s long gloom, 
Though Dangerdogg’d our life ! 


No letters in the grave. We're free 
From Friendship’s smooth effusions there, 
From Him in whose fidelity 
As in a jewel-casket rare, 
The heart was wont in every shock 
Its secret thoughts, like gems, to lock— 
The supple knave, who, when dismay 
And outcry howl’d around our way, 
And most our errors ask’d a guide 
Was then himself the first to fly, 
And leave us, plunder’d, to the wide 
Remorseless tempest thund’ring by. 


The grave !—when once that goal is won, 
Ye lesser agonies adieu ! 

The daily letter from the dun— 
The monthly admonition too, 

From Hood or North, regretting much 

Our pen grows palsied in its touch, 

Or begging henceforth to decline 

Our famous things in Dickens’ line : 

Their reign is o’er, those Kings of men, 
True sons of Tonson and of Cave— 

No brief epistles need we pen, 
Subscribed ‘‘ Jmpransus”’t—in the grave 


And Thou—immortal Moralist ! 

To whom my idlesse owes this rhyme 
Though unto thee no more exist 

The clouds, tear-fraught, of earthly time, 
Oh, ’midst the prate of modern fools, 
Whose envious spite, by pigmy rules, 
Would dare thy mighty mind to span, 
And underrate its giant plan, 
Could’st though but mark what strength to bear, 

‘hat tameless power, what purpose brave, 

Some Few still learn from thy career, 

’T would soothe thee, even beyond the grave 


* “Full little knowest thou that has not tryed 
What hell it is in sueing long to byde,” &c.—SPENcER. 
t “Tam, Sir, yours, Jmpransus, SaML. Jounson,” the expressive signature to one of 
Johnson’s letters (during his early struggles) to Cave.—See Boswell’s Life, edited by 
the Right Hon. Jonn WiLson Croker, vol. i p. 107. 
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TO A FRIEND. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT CHARLES WELSH, ESQ 
All worldly dreams decay, 
Like stars that pass away 
_ When midnight’s voice hath flown ; 
No crowning glory burneth, 
But back from earth it turneth, 
Unmated and alone. 


There is no converse here, 

That changeless doth appear ; 
Like blossoms from the tree, 

The joys, a home that find 

Within the care-worn mind, 
Alas! as quickly flee. 

Leaf after leaf doth fade, 

And dies the summer shade, 





j 


The bird no longer sings : 
Thus sad and desolate 
The unremembered fate 

Of all delightful things. 


But thou, my gentle friend, 

Whose visions heavenward tend, . 
Shall not so vainly die. 

But birdlike it is thine 

In heavenly song to shine 

A presence in the sky ! 











RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

A biography of this celebrated orator and dramatist would necessarily be a 
book of no ordinary magnitude. This article is only intended as a slight sketch 
which may afford a glimpse of his character, just as a reader, turning over the 
leaves of a volume in a cursory way, may be able to collect an idea of its sub- 
stance. The incidents are authentic, and related without embellishment or ex- 
aggeration : they give a nearer view of the eminent individual than any to be 
found in a more extended and elaborate account, for the public man is, to a cer- 
tain extent, an artificial creature, and it is in his private circle and domestic so- 
ciety the natural man can be most distinctly seen. The justness of these ob- 
servations is illustrated in the following narrative. 

The grandfather of Mr. Sheridan resided at Quilca, on the borders of the 
county of Cavan, not very many miles distant from Dangan, the family seat of 
Lord Mornington, and birth-place of the Duke of Wellington, in the adjoining 
county of Meath. Sheridan himself was born in Mary Street, Dublin, where 
he remained until seven years old, when he left that city and joined his father 
at Bath. The Roman moralist says— 

‘* Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat, 
Res angusta domi.” 

Not so with Sheridan, who, at a very early age, had acquired a high reputa- 
tion. It may be presumed that his relatives in Ireland would now seek his pa- 
tronage, but he shewed very little disposition, or, rather, he evinced a disincli- 
nation, to cultivate an intimacy with them. Mrs. Lefanu, one of his two sis- 
ters, whose husband held an office in the custom-office of Dublin, after a lapse 
of many years came to London, but, it is said, returned after several fruitless 
efforts to obtain a personal interview, the object of her visit. 

It must not be hence inferred that Sheridan was deficient in natural kindness 
and affection. He had left Ireland at an age before these feelings of family 
attachment, that are fostered by the caresses and endearments of relatives in 
early life, are matured; and the growth of these—the best affections of the 
heart—was further obstructed by the distraction of mind necessarily attending 
his rapid elevation into the first circles of society, the vortex of dissipation in 
which he was there whirled about, the political pursuits in which his ambition 
(which was great) involved him, and the pecuniary difficulties with which, from 
his first entrance into public life until the day of his death, he had constantly to 
contend. If these circumstances, with long absence and distance, be duly con- 
sidered, it will excite no surprise that, although he had been born with the 
kindliest disposition, he could have cared very little about his relations in Ire- 
land. He was, notwithstanding, ardently, fondly devoted to his native country, 
and rejoiced in the name of Irishman. No fresh-imported visitor from the 
Emerald Isle displayed his shamrock with more pride on St. Patrick's day, and 
his annual subscription of £20 to the charity collected at that festival was al- 
ways ready, while he had not half that sum for a creditor. To accounts of the 
feats of the ‘Sprig of Shillela,” of the humvuurs of Donnybrook Fair, and 
other national frolics, in which heads were broken for love and fun, he would 
listen with delight ; in fine, he had in him, with few exceptions, all the princi- 
ples and ingredients of the Irish temperament and character—its courage, its 
carelessness, and its improvidence. Had he been bred to the military profes- 
sion, nobody would answer for his conduct as a disciplinarian or martinet, but 
all would allow that a more enterprising leader never stormed a fort or entered 
a field. 

It was in this habitual negligence the discontent and dissatisfaction which he 
felt and expressed towards his party (the Whigs), when they came into office 
in 1806, originated. He was then appointed to the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, the salary of which was £4000 a year, with apartments in Somerset 
House. It was also accompanied with some patronage, including the office of 
Paymaster of the Navy, yielding about £600 a-year, which he gave to Mr. 
Scott. a kinsman of Mrs. Sheridan's. The Treasurership had been previously 
held ty Mr. Dundas, afterwards created Viscount Melv:lle, subsequently by Mr. 
George Rose, who familiarly called it by the pet name of his ‘‘ milch cow,” 
because the occupant, not being entitled to a seat in the cabinet, it was not en- 
cumbered with the cost of cabinet dinners and other official expenses to which 
ministers are liable. ‘This prudential consideration, on the part of his Whig 
friends, had no weight with Sheridan: to shew his contempt of it, he gave ex- 
pensive parties, and, on one occasion particularly, a grand entertainment, at 
which a portion of the scenery was taken from Drury Lane theatre to decorate 
the house. This offence to his pride and vanity he could not forgive; but he 
was wounded in a loftier sentiment ; he was ambitious of a seat in the cabinet, 
and he considered it was ingratitude and injustice to withhold it. It may be 
admitted that, in talent and political intelligence he was equal to some, and su- 
perior to other members of that body, and so far entitled to that distinction ; 
but dispassionate men may be allowed to question his fitness for the situation. 
His political friends had some reason to doubt his punctuality in the perform- 
ance of the duty of a cabinet minister. From his characteristic negligence, 
they could not be certain that, when wanted in the cabinet, he might not be 
found walking, for recreation, in converse with a friend on the banks of the 
Thames, unconscious of the summons for attendance in his pocket. Besides, 
from the ease and familiarity which he was accustomed to display among his 
convivial companions, although his honour was unquestionable, a cautious man, 
without any desire to raise an objection, might be allowed to fear that, in a 
moment of indiscretion, art and cunning might avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to betray him unconsciously into some admission in matters on which the 
interests of the country required that strict silence should be observed. It may 
be further observed, that Sheridan was not a thick and thin partisan; he was 
not, therefore, an universal favourite with the Whigs. 


and Spirit, as evinced at the time of the mutiny at the Nore and on other occa- | 














s. They all admired his | 1i, puicalf, his Feeble, and his Shadow. 
talents, but many of them disliked him on account of his independent principles | ° 
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sions ; particularly the attempt made by Lord Moira to form a Whig ministry, | 
which failed on the question of the household—a question which Sheridan | 


thought, with his lordship, the Whigs should have conceded. 


At the time of Sheridan’s departure from Dublin, he was under the tuition | 


of Mr. Samuel White, the proprietor of a classical academy in that city. Mr 
White, who was his kinsman, and as such, not likely to be inclined to report 


unfavourably of his pupil, has often said that young Sheridan displayed acute- | 


ness and shrewdness enough, indeed, rather more than boys of his age ; but 
that he never noticed in him any indication of that genius which shone with 
such extraordinary splendour at a mature age This, however, is of little mo- 
ment ; the precocity of the child often disappoints the expectations of the pa 
rent. Physiognomists and phrenologists would, perhaps, be as little able to 
form a correct estimate of the talents of the man as the Dublin schoolmaster 
proved in the case of the boy. The head was of a good size, proportionate to 
the body, the face oval, and the features were regular, but, with the exception 
of a fine, dark, and brilliant eve, they presented nothing striking His fore- 
head was good, but neither very broad nor very highly arched, such as novel- 
writers and biographers, who take phrenology for their guide, generally bestow 
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upon their men of genius, conceiving that a large store-house must necessari- 
ly be full of grain. His cheeks and lips were not firm in their texture, but in- 
clined to flaccidity, and the upper lip was rather long and flat, without any ap- 
proach to the bowof Cupid. Inhis youth he was reckoned handsome, but 
there was a coarse redness in his face wuich increased with his years and spoil- 
ed it. Some of his friends have said that the redness was constitutional, but 
it must be, in candour, admitted that, if intemperance necessarily visits that 
colour upon the human visage, constitution had, in his case, a erful assis- 
tant, and the world, with its usual good nature, was decidedly of this opinion. 
However, notwithstanding this defect to those who place the beauty of a coun- 
tenance not in colour or complexion, or nice regularity of features, but in their 
expression ; the mildness, playfulness, and intelligence displayed by Mr. She- 
ridan must have made him to appear handsome, at least, at am early period of 
his life. In person he was above the middle size, muscular, and well-limbed ; 
his body square, his chest ample, and with every appearance of strength and 
activity ; in his figure there was nothing that shewed a tendency to coarseness 
or corpulence that might mar its symmetry. 

Warmly attached to his native country, it may be easily presumed that She- 
ridan felt great interest in the Catholic Question. Some years after its agita~ 
tion had made considerable progress in England, Mr. Edward Hay, a gentleman 
familiarly called Ned Hay, made his appearance in London in the character of 
Secretary to the Irish Roman Catholic Board, sitting in Dublin. The justice 
of the Catholic claims was now generally admitted, but their opponents con- 
tended against the expediency of the grant ; they objected that the Roman 
Catholic religion had undergone no change, that its bigotry and intolerance 
were as inveterate as ever, and that concession would only lead to new and ex- 
travagant demands. From apprehensions of this kind, it appears the most 
zealous advocates of these claims in Parliament were not free, for the unquali- 
fied concession afterwards made in the admmistration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton had never entered into their contemplation ; on the contrary, Mr. Ponson- 
by, Mr. Canning, and other champions of the cause, had been actively engaged 
during several weeks in an attempt to frame securities to accompany the con- 
cession, up to the night on which Mr Ponsonby was suddenly seized, in the 
House of Commons, with the illness which soon after terminated his valuable 
life. 

During one of Mr. Secretary Hay’s visits to London, Sheridan happened to 
dine with a party at afriend’s house in the Strand, when, the conversation 
geese, Bp the mission of that gentleman, Mr. Sheridan expressed a desire 
to see him, and, addressing one of the company, said, ‘‘ Stock, you must in- 
vite him to dinner, and we will all be with you.” Mr. Stock was nephew of 
Dr. Stock, the Bishop of Killala, who, with his family, was taken prisoner 
while sitting at dinner in his palace, on the landing of the French under Gene- 
ral Humber in Killala Bay. He then occupied apartments in the house on the 
western side of Leicester Square, in which Sir Joshua Reynolds formerly re- 
sided, and which subsequently came into the possession of the Marquess of 
Thomond. Mr. Stock expressed much pleasure at Mr. Sheridan's proposal, 
andthe day forthe invitation was fixed—but not until aftersome delay, for 
Sheridan was as superstitious as Bonaparte, and entertained prejudices and 
peculiar notions, ordinarily considered weaknesses and affections of little minds 
—for selecting a day for an appointment. He avoided Friday when he conve- 
niently could, observing that Friday was an unlucky day ; and in the streets 
he would prefer the carriage-road, however filthy, rather than walk on the 
clean flag-way under a ladder ora scaffold ; not, he said, that he was afraid 
of dying on a scaffold, but simply because it was unlucky. Several other si- 
milar little traits of his character are related equally whimsical and capri- 
eious. 

There is a public-house in Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, called the 
Queen's Head, which atthat time was kept by a widow lady familiarly called 
‘* Mother Butler,” from the kindness of her manner and attention to her guests, 
The title of hostess in England suggests the idea of good cheer, and good cheer 
is naturally favourable to the growth of flesh. In the person of the hostess of 
Tavistock Row, a stranger might therefore expect to find a stout, jolly wo- 
man, with red gills, and a loud, shrill, eracked voice. On the sight of “ Mo- 
ther Butler,” he would be disappointed. She was a little, thin, quiet-looking, 
old woman. A fallen leaf, whirled about by the wind during a fortnight, or @ 
strip of brown paper that had forthe same space of time opposed its entrance 
through a broken pane of glass in a window, may afford an idea of the colour 
of her complexion Inthe long course of Sheridan's connexion with Drury 
Lane Theatre, commencing from the death of Garrick, his business there as a@ 
manager and a proprietor often detained him until a late hour, and it was not 
necessary that he should be a very thirsty soul to require some refreshment on 
such occasions. Chance brought him to ** Mother Butler's,” and he liked the 
accommodation so well that he became a visitor. In process of time the house 
became, under the auspices of Sheridan, a revival of the Boar's Head in East- 
cheap, in the youthful and frolicsome days of Henry V. when Prince of Wales. 
Its fame excited the curiosity of the last possessor of that royal rank and ti- 
tle, afterwards George IV., whom Sheridan, then a constant and favourite com— 
panion in his revels, introduced to “* Mother Butler's.” The visit of his Roya? 
Highness could not fail to induce several others of the same coterve to follow 
the example. Here were to be seen the Earl of Barrymore, a big, burly, good- 
humoured-looking man; Major George Hanger, looking quite _the reverse, 
with his dark visage in perfect sympathy with the article in which he subse- 
quently became adealer.* There was also Sir John Ladd,“ the observed of alk 
observers,” the Jehu of his day, unrivalled in handling the ribands with 
four-in-hand in Hyde Park, and there cutting a figure of eight with all 
the precision with which his visitor surprised Archimedes in the cypher- 
cut with a piece of chalk on a slate, in the absence of that celebrated 
Mathematician and machinist. Colonel M'Mahon, too, the secretary of 
the prince, could not refrain from following the example ; but his visits 
were few and far between, and he seemed to cautiously avoid observation. 
Other ‘Corinthians and lads of mettle” now flocked to ‘Mother Butler’s.”” 
Increase of custom brought with it increase of profit, and for this the hostess 
felt indebted to Sheridan. The latter was no braggart, but he had the rich 
racy humour of Falstaff ; all his love and talent for his joke and jest, and the 
same devotion to a glass of good wine which the fat knight paid to his “ cup 
of sack.” He had also his Nym, his Bardolph, and other followers in his 
train ; to whom might be added, during his contest for Westminister, his Mouldy, 
These latter, not indeed as recruits 
on their march into Yorkshire to meet the rebels, but dry and hungry electors 
on their way to the hustings to vote for Mr. Sheridan. “ Mother Butler, 
moreover, was as “honest a woman and well thought on” as Mrs. Quickly, 
the landlady of the Boar's Head, vouched herself ; and, as the fat knight said 
of that personage, “ she was neither flesh nor fish,” but here the likeness onde. 
The hostess of ‘I'avistock Row had a spirit that could better abide “ old scores, 
of which there was a goodly show in her bar, liberally hung up by the followers 
of her favourite. Nor did ‘* Mother Butler's’ devotion and gratitude stop 
here. Mr. Sheridan contested the representation of Westminster on two 
elections, in one of which he succeeded ; and he received, upon the occasion, 
: blow from a butcher, with a heavy bone, on the back of the neck, the effects 
of which confined him three days to his bed, in Somerset House. Upon these 
contests, ‘* Mother Butler’? was an active partisan and canvasser for votes in 
his favour. She regularly attended the meetings, public and private, held for 
the purpose of securing his election, and was always ready to subseribe her 


| twenty or thirty pounds towards the expenses attending It. 


To return to the dinner in Leicester Square. As one of the party was on 


— 
* Some short time before his death, the major kept a coal-shed for the retail sale o- 
Coals in St, George’s Fields, 
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his way to it, he fell in with Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Homan, who had just cross- | a bog; I put down my feet flat, thus (pressing his hands on the palms alter- 
ed over from “ Mother Butler's” to the southern side of Covent Garden Mar- | nate 


She Albion. 


y across the table :) and in this way (pushing them on) I can cross the soft- 


ket. Sheridan stopped, and, taking aletter from his pocket, presented it to | est bog as light asa bird (Hurmpht.”) \ 


him, saying, ‘I have been for a long time striving in vain to do something 
for our friend here’ —meaning his companion—“ with our friends (the Whigs.) 
Read that letter, and see what a Tory has done.” The letter was from the 
Right Honourable William Wellesley Pole, now Lord Maryborough, and 
dated Dublin. It commenced thus :— MF . 

‘Dear Sheridan,—The place of Comptroller of the British Mail in our 
Post Office is open for the acceptance of your friend Mr. Homan. The sa- 
lary is £200 a-year, with apartments in the office. I wish J had it inmy power 
to offer something better, but with this he will have his foot in the stirrup, and 
it may enable him to mount into the saddle.” 

The remainder of the letter was merely commonplace. 

On the return of the letter, he observed, with a smile, ‘It is curious that I 
should have to announce this to you in presence of so many of our country- 
men.” The friend looked about, and could perceive only two potato-dealers, 
smoking their pipes. ‘* What!” resumed Sheridan, enjoying his surprise, 
«don’t you see them here ?”—and sure enough it was no mistake. There 
were the ‘‘ Whites” andthe “ Kidneys,” and other branches of the prolific 
family of the ‘‘ Taties ;’” some crammed to suffocation in sacks, standing on 
the margin of the market, others reposing in puris naturalibus on rade benches 
outside, all cold and naked, or begrimed with clay, too closely resembling in 
condition the poor and ragged children of the soil from which it is presumed 
they originally sprung. ‘The trio thence proceeded to the residence of Mr. 
Stock, where Mr. Hay, who had previously arrived, was introduced to Mr. 
Sheridan in his official character of Secretary to the Roman Catholic Board, 
sitting in Dublin. The dinner was a pic-nic, to which Sheridan contributed a 
fine turbot and lobsters for sauce, with a supply of excellent wine from the 
cellar of a wine-merchant in Charing Cross, whom he familiarly called ‘‘ my 
friend, Jack Morris.” The apartment, in which the table was laid, was the 
back room on the first floor, formerly used by Sir Joshua Reynolds as a dépot 
for the safety of his works and their exhibition to friends and amateurs. Here, 
about twenty years before, were seen his portraits of the most distinguished 
men and beautiful women in the aristocracy of England, or most celebrated 
for their talents, all displayed in the rich and glowing colours of that great 
master of the art and founder of the English school of painting. It was, 

indeed, a gorgeous spectacle, with which the dark and murky walls, now 
stripped of their splendid tenantry, presented a sad and striking contrast ; 
but, if the bright vision was fled, there was now something more substantial 
in its place, and all painful feelings, associated with the remembrance of the 
departed glories of the scene, subsided on the approach of the company t 
the board. There was the ruby port and the sparkling champagne to com- 
pensate for the rosy cheeks and brilliant eyes of the artist's portraits, and, 
above every other attraction, the real eye,* than which that artist admitted he 
had never painted one more beautiful, was actually present in all its native lus- 
tre. Mr. Stock presided at the table, with Mr. Sheridan on his right, and Mr. 
Hay on the left, exactly opposite. Mr. Hay was a stout, muscular, strong- 
built man, of about middle age. He had very much the appearance of a coun- 
try farmer, and his manner and deportment did not betray an education much 
above that rank. The cloth had not been long drawn when he pulled from his 
breeches’ pocket a black leather pocket-book, and laid it down, with a thump, 
on the table before him. His breeches, which exactly fitted the wearer, were 
of the largest dimensions; the pocket corresponded with them, and it had 
need to do so, for the black leather pocket-book was not less than a soldier's 
cartuuche-box. It was filled with letters received by him in the course of his 
correspondence as Secretary of the Irish Roman Catholic Board; and so 
closely were they packed they appeared to be threatening to burst the book, 
and, sympathising with the writers, to be struggling for emancipation. These 
letters now constituted his credentials. Taking three or four of them out of 
the black leather dépét, he handed them across the table to Mr. Sheridan, who, 
after a has'y glance at one, politely returned them to the owner, expressing 
himself at the same time completely satisfied with the legitimacy and im- 
portance of the mission, the object of which, the Secretary said, was to sti- 
mulate the English Roman Catholics, whom their more ardent friends in Ire- 
land reproached with lukewarmness in the cause. He was, however proceed- 
ing to hand the letters to another friend, when one of the company, alarmed 
by the sight of the black book, interposed with— 
‘The bottle! the sun of our table— 
Its rays are rosy wine : 
We, planets that are not able 
Without its light to shine ;— 
Let mirth and glee abound, 
You'll soon grow bright 
With borrow’d light, 
And shine as he goes round.” 


This song, the composition of Sheridan himself, and assigned to Father 
Paul in the opera of the Duenna, was cheered by the company, particularly by 
Mr. Sheridan, whose conduct proved an excellent comment upon his own 
muse. Even Ned appeared not dissatisfied with the interrup ion: he put up his 
black book, and mirth and glee continued to abound with the circulation of the 
bottle. In the course of the night, however, the conversation, as was originally 
intended, turned upon Irish affairs, when the following dialogue took place :— 

Sheridan (addressing Hay.) ‘‘ There are, I understand, four millions of 
acres of waste land in Ireland, all reclaimable. Now, if the labouring poor 
were employed in the cultivation of this waste, would it not afford some relief, 
and remove, in a degree, the misery that prevails to a frightful extent?” 

Hay. ‘ To be sure it would; but that won'tdo. We want our just rights, 
of which we have been so long deprived, and we will have them. Ihave four 
millions of Irish Catholics inmy breeches’ pocket, and so I told my Lord Do- 
noughmore (Hurmphbt.”’)+ 

This assertion he enforced by clapping his hand upon his pocket, as if to se- 
cure the Catholic contents, just as a man has been often seen to do with his 
money as evidence that the pocket actually contains it. 

Sheridan. ** What did Lord Donoughmore say to that ?” 

Hay. ‘ Why, he said, ‘Ecod! I know you have!’ And so he did; he 
knew it well enough (Hurmpht.’’) 

Sheridan. “ His lordship, I know, is a zealous friend to your cause, but 
there are individuals of your own creed who must be more intimately 
acquainted with the sentiments of your countrymen, their actual wants and 
wishes.”’ 

Hay. ‘Yes, to be sure there are. There’s my Lord Fingall. I hada con- 
versation of four days and four nights with his lordship, at his bed-side, just be- 
fore I came away, and I’ll now tell very word of it, for I remember it well 
(Hurmpht.” 

Sheridan. ‘Oh! not now, if you please ; some other time.” 

Hay. ‘ Do then, sir, fix an evening (Hurmpt.”’) 

Sheridan. “ Suppose, then,” looking at his companions with a smile, ‘ we 
fix the evening on which Mrs. Kitty means to read Shakspeare.”’t 

Hay (at a loss and staring.) ‘I don't know Mrs. Kitty. indeed I wish, 
sir, you would hear it now. I am ready to tell you. We have nothing we need 
conceal (Hurmpht, ) we want only our rights (Hurmpht.” 

Sheridan. “The people of England are well inclined to listen to your 
just claims, but they dread an arriére pensée. It is that feeling that operates 
against you.” 

ay. ‘Faith! and well they may; for” (mistaking the phrase) “there is 
a heavy arrear due to us, and we must have it (Hurmpht.” 

Sheridan. “ But do you think the removal of the disabilities now affecting 
Roman Catholics will satisfy them !”” 

Hay. “ We are asking nothing but our just rights (Hurmpht.” 

Sheridan. “ Well, I grant it.” 

Hay. ‘ Mr. Sheridan, you were too young when you left Ireland to know 
much about it. If | had you in Ireland, I would teach you many things 
you cannot learn here : | would teach you how to tread a bog (Hurmpht.”’) 

Sheridan. “ Treada bog !” i 

Hay. “Yes; we havea great many bogs in Ireland. It's full of them— 
red bogs and black bogs. ‘The red bog is good for nothing ; but some of our 
best land was not many years ago all black bog. ‘There's the bog of Allen, 
which extends upwards of half way across the country—and it would have 
gone the whole way if it had not been stopped by the Shannon. Some of that 

is red bog, and some of it is black bog” * 

Sheridan (interrupting. ) * But you said you would teach me how to tread 
a bog. Isthatavery difficult science!” ~ 

Hay. ‘ Why, yes; if you were crossin 
as you walk here in the streets of London 
your toe first, just as you are accustomed to do: and in that case you would 
break through the scraw,§ be swallowed up and sm I 


g a bog in Jreland, you would walk 





* Sir Joshua Reynolds has often said that Sheridan’s eye }; i 
eye which he had ever painted. Dn tentattee ei) 

+ Mr. Hay, in conversation, never failed to conclude every se 
with a sound of which this combination of letters may convey 
thing of a grunt and a snuffle, the latter probably caused by a. 
an old and severe fracture, of which it retained ; 
emitted with energy and strong emphasis, he thought, no doubt. gave 
ever he said. 


anidea. It was some- 


+ Im the farce of High Life Below Stairs. a fellow-servant asks Mrs Kitty if she had 
ever read Shakspeare, to which she answers, “ Shakspur! Shakspur ' No: but 1 will 


sit down and read him through some evening.” 


4 A thick substance, consisting of the stems of weeds and other light materials 
-ess of time, collected and formed into a concrete mass, Covers the sur- 


which, in prox 
face of the bog just as a carpet covers 4 floor. 


You would put down your heel or 


ntence which he spoke 


‘ tefect in his nose, from 
a strong impression. This sound, 
force to what- 


Sheridan (singing, and looking at Hay)— 
“*Ah! little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah! whither would you wing 
Your airy flight ?’.” 

Here there was much laughter, the cause of which Mr. Hay did not seem to 
perfectly understand. The conversation upon Irish affairs continued for some 
time longer, and ended, leaving Sheridan and his friends just as wise as when 
it commenced. It is not, however, here meant to insinuate that the Secretary 
was fencing, and introduced the bogs to divert the conversation into another 
channel from the ulterior views of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The single 
and simple removal of the disabilities affecting them was, at the time, a ques- 
tion sufficiently large and difficult to engross their whole attention, and require 
all their exertions. 

In the biography of Men the most celebrated for wit in their day, the rea- 
der will be surprised at the paucity and poverty of the specimens adduced in 
support of the character for which they have obtained credit, and, with Ham- 
let, addressing the skull of Yorick, he will exclaim, ‘‘ Are these the flashes that 
set the table ina roar? Are these glimmering rays the lightning that illumi- 
nates the social circles with its sparkling coruscations? and is wit a spirit so 
delicate, so sublimated, that with ventilation it loses its odour, its brightness, 
and its freshness, and will not bear the conveyance of the most glowing lan- 
guage?” It is nearly so. Some brilliant effusions of the mind, some felicitous 
creations of the fancy, will always endure and shine by the force and power 
of their native, innate lustre; but, like ‘ angels’ visits, they are few and far 
between,”’ compared with the vast variety with which the world is obliged to 
be content in theirabsence. The wit that every day circulates round the so- 
cial board, and makes the night ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul,” is de- 
rived from the scene, and owes its force and efficacy to adventitious circum- 
stances. ‘* What is the bright dolphin when he quits the flood and bounds 
upon the maint” The saine may be said generally of wit, when removed from 
the element in which it was produced. ‘Take the preceding notice of the dinner 
in Leicester Square, of which, as far as it goes, the dialogue between Sheridan 
and Hay is faithfully reported. The enchanter* was there whose wand could 
put to flight the demon ennui, with all its blue devils and imps of darkness, 
and call up, in their places, the spirits of light and life, of jest and merriment. 
He was in ahappy vein of iumour, and threw the reins loose upon the neck of 
fancy, and if his friends appeared to delight in its playfulness and the en- 
tertainment of the night, yet how poor and insipid must it seem if estimated 
by the extract herein made! The quotation from the musicel farce of the 
Padlock is the liveliest sally it contains, and yet, without a comment, it is point- 
less, if not unintelligible. ‘To completely understand and feel its force it would 
be necessary to be present, to observe the gravity of Hay, when he proposed to 
teach Sheridan the science of bog-trotting; the importance which he attached 
to it when he considered it the greatest temptation he could offer to induce 
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hood—the feats of youthful daring—and, far more than all, the recollection of 
that happy home, around whose hearth we met with but looks of kindness and 
affection, where our sorrows were soothed, our joys shared in. For me, ’tis 
true, there remained nought of this. The parents who loved me had gone to 
their dark homes—the friends of my childhood had doubtless forgotten me. 
Years of absence had left me but the scenes of past happiness—the actors were 

one : and thus it was, as I looked down upon the city of my native land ; the 

our which in solitude and lowness of heart I had longed and prayed for, had 
at length arrived—that hour which I believed in my heart would repay me for 
all the struggles, the cares, the miseries of fourteen years of exile ; and now I 
stood upon that self-same spot, where I had turned to take a farewell look of 
my native city, which I was leaving poor, unfriended, and unknown, to seek in 
Italy those opportunities my forlorn condition had denied to me at home. 
Years of toil and anxiety had followed : the evils of poverty had fallen on me ; 
one by one, the cheerful thoughts and bright fancies of youth deserted me: yet 
still I struggled on, unshaken in courage. The thought of one day returning 
to my Saxon land, rich in reputation, crowned with success, had sustained and 
upheld me. And now! that hour was come—my earliest hopes more than 
realized—my fondest aspirations accomplished. Triumphant over all the diffi- 
culties of my hard lot, I returned, bearing with me the well-won spoils of la- 
bour and exertion. But, alas! where were they who should rejoice with me, 
and share my happiness? The very home of my infancy was tenanted by 
strangers: they knew me not in my poverty—they could not sympathize in 
my elevation. My heart sickened within me as I thoughi of my lone and de- 
solate condition ; and as the tears coursed fast and faster down my cheeks, 
how gladly would I have given all the proud triumph of success for one short 
and sunny hour of boyhood’s bright anticipation, shared in by those who loved 
me. 
Oh! how well were it for us if the bright visions of happiness our imagina- 
tions picture forth, should ever recede as we advance, and, mirage-like, evade 
us as we follow! and that we might go down to the grave still thinking that 
the “morrow ”’’ would accomplish the hopes of to-day—as the Indian follows 
the phantom-harque, ever pursuing, never reaching. The misery of hope de- 
ferred never equalled the anguish of expectation gratified, only to ascertain 
how vain was our prospect of happiness from the long-cherished desire, and how 
far short reality ever falls of the bright colouring hope lends to our imaginings. 
In such a frame of deep despondency, I re-entered my native city-—no friend 
to greet, no voice to welcome me. 

Happily, however, I was not long left to the indulgence of such regrets ; for 
no sooner was my arrival made known in the city, than my brother artists wait- 
ed on me with congratulations ; and I learned, for the first time, that the repu- 
tation of my successes had reached Saxony, and that my very best picture was 
at that momen! being exhibited in the Dresden Gallery. I was now invited to 
the houses of the great, and even distinguished by marks of my sovereign's fa- 
vour. If I walked the streets, I heard my name whispered as! passed. If I 
appeared in public, some burst of approbation greeted me. In a word, and 
that ere many days had elapsed, [ became the reigning favourite of a city, in 








him to visit Ireland. It would be necessary to see a great lump of a man of 
fifteen stone weight, comparing himself with a bird, and his coarse, brawny 
hands, each nearly as large as a shoulder of Welsh metton, while he compared 
their movement, as he pressed them with the palins flat on the surface, to the 
light tread of that delicate little ‘ fluttering thing,” pressing them at the same 
time with a force as if he were trying the strength of the table; and it would 
be further necessary to see Sheridan, as he sat opposite to him, enjoying all this 
asinine gaucherie, and, with arch vivacity, addressing him in the words of Leo- 
nora to her bird. If the reader can imagine all these concomitant circumstan- 
ces, he will understand why Sheridan's sally produced much laughter, and be 
ready to acknowledge the adequacy of the cause to the effect. 

At the time Sheridan paid his addresses to Miss Ogle, niece of the Dean of 
Winchester, the Dean, who was also her guardian, required that a proper set- 
tlement should be made as the condition for his assent. He was not favoura- 
ble to the pretensions of the suitor, and this, he expected, would prove a bar to 
the match. Sheridan immediately left Winchester for Loudon, where, learning 
that Polesden, an estate in Surrey, belonging to Sir William Geary, was an- 
nounced for sale, he became the purchaser, and was thus enabled to perform the 
condition and obtain the hand of the lady, whose fortune, with 4000/ drawn 
from the Treasury of Drury Lane Theatre, was applied towards the purchase- 
money of the estate. ‘There was a large and commodious mansion upon it, but 
Sheridan, with his habitual negligence, suffered it to fall into decay, so far as 
not to be inhabitable with tolerable comfort. He was, consequently, often at 
a loss fora summer residence. It was upon one of these occasions he happened 
to make known his want to Mr. Ironmonger, an old friend, on the eve of his 
departure with his family to spend the season at Brighton, who offered him. 
during his absence, his house near Leatherfield in Surrey, of which Mr. Shen- 
dan retained possession until his death, which took place about two years after. 
At this latter period, he was also indebted for a town residence to a friend, Mr 
Wellesley Pole, the present Lord Maryborough, who accommodated him with 
his house in Savi le Row, where he died. 

His remains, soon after death, were removed to the house of his intimate and 
attached friend, the late Peter Moore, in Great George Street, ‘Vestminster, 
where they lay until the funeral. The funeral procession, which was a walking 
one, consisted of between thirty and forty noblemen and gentlemen, particular 
friends of the deceased, and admirers uf his genius, and of all political parties, 
including his son, Mr. Charles Sheridan, the only issue of his marriage with 
Miss Ogle, who was chief mourner; the Bishop of London, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Marquess of Anglesea, Lord Sidmouth, Mr Canning, Mr. Peter 
Moore, &c. The procession passed the end of Great George Street, across 
the road, round St. Margaret’s burial-grond, through a double line of spectators, 
who conducted themselves in the most respectful manner: it entered Westmin- 
ster Abbey at the western door, from whence it moved to Poet's Corner, where 
the body was deposited between the graves of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Henderson, 
the celebrated actor. This was the only spot that could be found in that quar- 
ter, and is marked by a blue stone-flag, with a simple inscription placed over 
the grave, by his friend Mr. P. Moore, and at that gentleman's expense. The 
estate of Polesden now came into the possession of Mr. Charles Sheridan,who, 
some years after, sold it to the late Mr. Joseph Bonsor, the paper-stationer, of 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, with the exception of asmall portion reserved 
for his own use. 





* Onthe conclusion of Mr. Sheridan’s celebrated sperch on thetrial of Warren 
Hastings. Mr. Pitt moved an adjournment observing, * It would be useless to address 
their lordships while under the influence of the wand of the enchanter.” 


a 
CARL STELLING—THE PAINTER OF DRESDEN. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
[Any tourist who may have visited the Dresden Gallery within the last year 
or two, cannot fail to remember a very striking picture, signed ‘ Carl Stelling, 
1836.”" It represents a procession of Benedictine monks to a holy shrine: they 
are moving along with downcast heads, through the deep grass. The air of the 
morning is thick and heavy, so as to obscure some of the figures, and leave the 
outlines of all hazy and indistinct. The sun, just risen, is faint and lustreless. 
The loaded atmosphere—the solemn gray tint that pervades the picture—the 
feeling of stillness, too—all combine to produce a strange and not easily-for- 
gotten impression upon the beholder. 

The artist, one of the most gifted men of his age and country, is now a lu- 
natic, in the public hospital of Dresden—his age, not thirtv. Some months 
before symptoms of decided insanity became evident, he related his story to a 
friend, from whose relation, preserving as nearly as may be the words of the 
speaker, the following brief story has been written. 
erring intellect, denominated by physicians monomania, where the deeply-rooted 
force of one idea, or one train of thought, has subverted all reasoning faculty, 
may account for the features of his unhappy history ; but true it is, the events 
which are detailed happened in the order he relates, and many witnesses can 
still corroborate the testimony he bears to the circumstances, on which his whole 
story turns. } 

There are moments in the life of almost every man which seem like years 
The mind, suddenly calling up the memory of by-gone days, lives over the 
early hours of childhood—the bright visions of youth, when all was promise 
and anticipation—and traverses with a bound the ripe years of manhood, with 
all their struggles, and cares, and disappointments : and even throws a glance 
into the dark vista of the future, computing the “‘tocome” from the past ; 


gone over him. 


hill that overhangs my native city. Dresden, the home of my childhood, of my 


land. 


aud trials of after-life scatter to the wind ! 











forgotten scenes—tie memory of our first, best friends—the haunts of our boy 


That strange form of 


and at such times as these, one feels that he is already old, and that years have | 


earliest and my dearest friends, lay bathed in the soft moonlight of a summer's 
othered. Now, when I tread | ©¥®- 


which the love of “art ’* is an inheritance ; for, possessed of a gallery second 
to none in Europe, the Dresdeners have long enjoyed and profited by the op- 
| portunity of contemplating all that is excellent in painting ; and in their enthu- 
| siastic admiration of the fine arts, thought no praise too exalted to bestow 

ov one who had asserted the claims of a Saxon painter among the schools of 
Italy. 

To the full and unmeasured intoxication of the flattery that beset me on 
every side, I now abandoned myself. At first, indeed, I did so as a relief from 
the sorrowful and depressing feelings my unfriended solitude suggested ; and 
at last, as the passion crept in upon and grasped my very heart-strings, the love 
of praise took entire possession of my being, and ina short time the desire for 
admiration had so completely supplanted every other emotion, that I only lived 
with enjoyment when surrounded by flattery ; and those praises which before I 
heard with diffidence and distrust, lnow looked for as my desert, and claimed 
}as my right. The * spoiled child of fortune,” my life was one round of gaiety 
| and excitement. For me, and for my amusement, fetes were given, parties 
| contrived, and entertainments planned; and the charmed circle of royalty was 
| even deserted to frequent the places at which I was expected. 

From these circumstances, 1t may readily be believed how completely I was 
| beset by the temptations of flattery, and how recklessly I hurried along that 
| career of good fortune, which, in my mad infatuation, I deemed would last for 
jever. I saw my name enrolled among the great ones of my art—myself the 
| friend of the exalted in rank and great in wealth—my very praise. patronage. 
| Little knew I that such sudden popularity 1s often as fleeting as it is captivat- 
| ing—that the mass of those who admire and are ever loudest in their praises, 
| are alike indifferent to, and ignorant of, art. Led along by fashion alone they 
| seemed deligtited, because it was the rage to appear so. ‘They visited, because 
| my society was courted by others ; and if their knowledge was less, their plau- 

dits were louder, than those of the discriminating few, whose caution and re- 
serve seemed to me the offspring of jealousy and envy. 

It is well known to almost all, how, in the society of large cities, some new 
| source of interest or excitement is eagerly sought after, to enliven the dull 
| routine of nightly dissipation, and awaken the pallid and jaded appetite of 
| pleasure to some new thrill of amusement. How one succeeds another—and 
| how short-lived are all! The idol of to day is forgotten to-morrow; and 
whether the object of momentary attraction be a benefactor of mankind, or 
some monster of moral deformity, it matters but little ; so that for the hour he 
| furnish an article for the fashionable journalist, and a subject of conversation 
to the ** coterie,”’ the end and aim of his being seems to be perfectly accom- 
plished, and all interest for him as readily transferred to his successor, who or 
| whatever he may be, as though his existence had been as unreal as the spectre 
| of a magic-lantern. 
| Liutle did 1 suppose, when in the full blaze of my popularity, that to such 
| an ordinance of fashion alone I was indebted for the proud eminence I occu- 
; pied. I was notlong destined to enjoy the deception. 

It chanced that about three months after my arrival in Dresden, circumstan- 
| ces required my absence from the city for a few days. The occasion which 
| called me detained me beyond the time I had calculated on, and it was not till 
afier a fortnight I reached my home. I had travelled that day from sunrise 
till late in the evening, being anxious, if possible, to redeem a promise [ had 
made to my friend and patron, Count Lowenstein, to be present at a fete in 
honour of his sister's birth-day. The weather had been unusually hot and 
sultry, even for the season : and although I felt much fatigued and jaded, I 
Jost not a moment on my arrival to dress for the fete, over which, calculating 
on my late career, I deemed my absence would throw a gloom: besides that, 
[longed once more to drink of that Circean cup of flattery, for which my short 
absence from the city had given me new zest ; and it was with a high-beating 
heart and fevered brain | hung upon my breast the many crosses and decora- 
tions | had been gifted within my hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ample windows of the Lowenstein palace. 
Numerous equipages stood at the portico. I followed the chasseur up the spa- 
cious marble steps which led tothe anti-chamber. I stopped one moment be- 
fore a large mirror. and, almost startled at the brilliancy of my dress, which, a 
present from my sovereign, I now wore for the first time : with a high-swelling 
heart and bounding step—for all fatigue was long since forgotten—I approach- 
ed the door: and, oh! the throb with which I heard my name now, for the first 
time, announced with the title of ‘*baron,”’ which his majesty had conferred 
upon me the day of my departure. That name, which alone had, talisman- 
like, opened for me the doors of all who were illustrious and exalted in rank— 
that name, which heard, silenced the hum of voices to break forth the moment 
after in accents of praise and welcome. Again it rung through the crowded 
saloon, and | stood within the door. Formerly, when appearing im society, 
the moment I made my entreé, I found myself the centre of a group of friends 
and admirers, all eagerly pressing forward to pay their homage to the star of 
fashion Now, what was my amazement to mark no thrill of pleasure, as of 
old, animate that vast assembly—not even surprise : group after group passed 
by me, as though | were unknown, and had no claim totheir attention. ’Tis 
true, | heard some friendly voices and kind inquiries ; but I could neither dis- 
tinguish the words nor the speaker. My brain was in a whirl ; for alas! long 
since had I learned to care less for the language of affection than the voice of 
the flatterer. I stood thunderstruck and amazed ; and it was some minutes 
before I could, with any appearance of composure, reply to the salutations I met 
with, Something must have occurred in my absence to weaken the interest my 
appearance ever excited ; but what could that be _ And the assembly, too: 
had my own baffled hopes lent their gloomy colouring to all around! I cer- 
tainly thought it far less brilliant than usual—a sad and depressing influence 


| 











Such were to me the few brief moments in which I stood upon the Meissner | seemed to pervade all the guests, which they appeared vainly to struggle 


Tortured with doubt and disappointment, I hastened through the 
His quick 


against. 
crowd to where the count was standing surrounded by his suite. 


Diss dene tien ample dome of the cathedral in all the majesty of its | eye instantly perceived me, and, familiarly kissing his hand, he continued to 
splendid arch, the golden tracery glittering with the night-dew—here, wound | cc f 
the placid Elbe, its thousand eddies through purple and blushing vineyards—its 
fair surface flashing into momentary brilliancy, as the ripples broke upon the 
buttresses of that graceful bridge—long accounted the most beautiful in Eu- 
rope—while from the boat that lay sleeping upon its shadow, came the rich , r 
tones of some manly voices, bearing to my ear the evening hymn of my father- | the cold distance of his manner chilled me to my very heart’s core. Not one 
Oh! how strong within the heart of the wanderer in distant lands, 1s 
the love of country: how deeply rooted amid all the feelings which the cares 
't lives on, bringing to our old age 
the only touch and trace of the bright and verdant feelings of our youth. And 
oh! how doubly strong this love, when it comes teeming witha flood of long- 


converse with those about him. Up tothis moment I had borne all the chill- 
ing indifference of manner I met with, from the secret satisfaction that told me 
in my heart that he, my protector, my friend, would soon vindicate my claim 
to notice and distinction, and that, inthe sunshine of his favour, I snould soon 
receive the attention my heart thirsted for. But now that hope deserted me : 


word of kind inquiry—no friendly chiding for protracted absence—no warm 
welcome for my coming. I looked around on every side for some clue to this 
strange mystery : I felt as if all eyes were upon me, and thought for a moment 
I could perceive the sneer of gratified malice at my downfall. But no: I was 
unnoticed and unobserved ; and eventhis hurt me still more : 





Alas! alas! 
- | the few moments of heart-cutting, humbling misery I then endured, too dearly 
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id forall the selfish peseten I reaped from being the idol of fashion. | severity seemed to threaten more fatally than usual, he called me to him, 
While I remained thus, the count approached me, and with something like his | and desired me to bring, from a concealed drawer in his trunk, a small, 
usual tone of familiarity, said— ebony box clasped with silver. I did so. He took it with trembling hands, | 

“ Ah! Carl—you here? You have of course heard of our sad disappoint- | and placed it beside him on the pillow, while, with a voice scarcely audible 
ment ?” from agitation, he whispered me :— ols ‘ 

“« No, my lord,” I replied, with some bitterness of tone, ‘‘I have scarcely “Leave me, Carl—leave me to myself! There is in this box what may 
had time, for I have not been yet an hour in Dresden.” meet no ether eye than mine. And oh! would to heaven that its bright 

Without noticing either the manner of my answer, or the allusion to my ab- | lightnings had struck and blighted me, rather than I should ever have looked 
sence, the count continued— | upon it.” | 

“This evening we were to have had the happiness to have amongst usone| The energy with which these words were spoker seemed to weary and 
who seems to be gifted with some magic power of diffusing delight and ecsta- | overcome him, and he was barely able to say :— 
cy on every side where she appears. Those whose hearts were cold to beauty *“ Leave me now, my friend. But stay : ere you go, promise me—swear to 
in all others, have yielded to the fascination of hers; and the soul that never} me, as you hope—aye, as you hope your death-bed may be not like mine— 
before was touched by melody, has thrilled with transport at her heavenly voice. | swear, when all is at rest within this torn and afflicted heart,that you will, with 
Divine La Mercia! the paragon of beauty and the soul of song: there, there, | your own hands, place this box within my coffin,—swear to place it there un- 
stands her harp, and here you see her music; but she is absent. Alas! we | opened: better far you had not enjoyed the blessed gift of sight,than look upon 
have only the wand of the magician—the spell is not there.” what it contains. I grow weaker, promise me this.” 
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In an instant the veil was lifted from my eyes: the whole truth burst on me 
like a lightning flash—the course of my popularity was run—the sun of my fa- 
vour had set for ever. 

The fatigue of my journey—the heat of the salon—the confusion of my mind, 
and the bitter conflict of my feelings, all conspired to unman me, and I sank 
upon a sofa. As I sat thus unnoticed—(for the tone of the count’s manner 
had divested the few who were previously attentive, of all interest for me, )—I 
overheard the conversation of those around me. But one name was mentioned | 
—but one person seemed to engross every tongue or heart—that was La Mer- | 
cia. From what I could collect, it appeared that she, a most beautiful and in- | 
teresting girl, had appeared at the opera afew evenings since, and by the 
charms of her surpassing beauty, as well as the surprising richness and clear- | 
ness of her voice, had captivated the whole city, from the palace to the cottage. 
The enthusiastic repetition of her praises gradually led to regrets for her ab- 
sence, and surmises as to the cause—while a young nobleman, who had just 
joined the circle, said : 

« Trust me La Mercia would have come if she alone were consulted ; but I 
fear that ill-tempered looking old fellow, whom she calls her ‘ Tuttore,’ has had 
much to say to this refusal.’ 

‘* Yes,” said another, ‘‘ so late as yesterday evening, at the palace, when she 
was surrounded by several members of the royal family, eagerly pressing her 
to repeat asong she had just sung ; just as she consented, a look from the 
‘ Tuttore’ shot across the room and met her eyes—she immediately hesita- | 














ted, beggedto be permitted not to sing, and immediately afterwards with- | 
drew.” 

‘* How strange,” said the nobleman who spoke before, ‘“ how very strange ! 
It was but a few nights since, at the opera, I witnessed the deference and sub- 
mission with which she addressed him, and the cold indifference with which he 
met looks and heard tones that would have made another’s heart beat beyond 
his bosom. It must, indeed, be a strange mystery that unites two beings so | 
every way unlike ;—one all beauty and loveliness, and the other the most sar- 
castic, treacherous-looking wretch ever my eyes beheld.” 

The deep interest with which I listened to those particulars of my rival,— 
for such I now felt her to be,—gradually yielded toa sense of my own sunken 
and degraded condition ; and envy, the most baleful and pernicious passion 
that can agitate the bosom, took entire possession of me ; envy of one whose | 
very existence one hour before | was ignorant. I felt that she—she had in- | 
jured me,—robbed me of all for which life and existence was dear. But for 
her, and I should still be the centre of this gay and brilliant assembly, by whom 
I am already forgotten and neglected : and, witha fiendish malignity, I thought 
how soon this new idol of a fickle and ungrateful people would fall from the | 
pinnacle from which she had displaced me, and suffer in her own heart the | 
cruel pangs I was then enduring. | 

I arose from where I had been sitting, mv brain maddened with my sudden | 
reverse of fortune, and fled from the saloon to my home. In an agony of gr.ef 
I threw myself upon my bed, and that night was to me like years of sorrowing 
and affliction. When morning broke my first resolve was, to leave Dresden | 
for ever; my next to remain, until by applying all my energies to the task, I | 
had accomplished something beyond all my former efforts ; and then, spurning 
the praise and flattery my success would inspire, take a proud farewell of my 
fickle and ungrateful countrymen. The longer I thought upon, the more was 
I pleased with this latter resolution, and panted with eagerness for the moment 
of contemptuous disdain, in which, flinging off the caresses of false friends, | 
should carry to other lands those talents which my own was unworthy to pos- 
sess. It was but a few days before this, the prior of the Augustine monastery 
had called upon me, to beg I would paint an altar-piece for their chapel: they | 
wished to have a kneeling figure of Mary, to whom the shrine was dedicated : | 
but the subject, being a favourite one of Titian’s, had at that time deterred 
me. Its ditficulty was now its charm ; and as! pondered over in my mind the 
features I wished to transfer to my canvas, I suddenly remembered a painting | 
which I had had for some years in my possession, and which, from the surpass- 
ing loveliness of the countenance it represented, as well as the beauty of its 
execution, had long fascinated me. I now reverted to it at once, and opening 
a secret drawer in my cabinet, took out the picture and placed it before me 
It was asmall and most beautifully painted enamel, representing two figures— 
one that of an old and stern-visaged man, upon whose harsh and severe fea- 
tures there played a scowl of deadly hate and scorn: he stood, drawn up to 
his full height, his hands and arms widely extended before him, as if in the act 
of performing some mystic or sacred rite over the luvely being who knelt at 
his feet, in an attitude of the deepest and most reverential supplication ; this 
was a lovely girl, her age scarcely eighteen years: her forehead, fair as ala- 
baster, was shaded by two braids of dark brown hair, which hung back in 
heavy locks upon her neck and shoulders. Her eyes, of the deepest blue, 
were upraised and tearful, and the parted lips seemed a!most to utter a mur- 
mured prayer, as her heaving bosom told some inward anguish; her hands 
were firmly clasped, but the arms hung powerless before her, and the whole 
figure conveyed the most perfect abandonment to grief it was possible to con- 
ceive. Here were the features, here the very attitude I desired. Could! only 
succeed in imparting to my Madonna the lovely and sorrow-struck counte- 
nance before me, my triumph were certain. I had walked every gallery of 
Europe, from one end to the other; I had visited every private collection, 
where a good picture was to be found, yet never had I beheld the same 
magic power of conveying, in one single scene so much of storied interest as 
this small picture displayed. The features of that beautiful girl, too, had the 
semblance of being copied from the life. There are certain slight and inde- 
scribable traits by which a painter will, in almost every case, distinguish when 
nature, and when only fancy have lent the subject ; and here every thing tend- 
ed to make me believe it to be a portrait. The manner in which I became 
possessed of it, also, contributed to invest it with a more than common inte- 
rest in my eyes ‘The circumstances were these :—When a very young man, 





and his bloodshot eyes glared upon me like a maniac. 


| ning he never once alluded to the subject which had agitated him, and bade me 


day, when an express arrived from an English nobleman, who had been my 


| Naples, to make a picture of his only daughter, ere her body was committed to 


| opened, lest my agitation might occasion surprise or suspicion, and promis- 


| remembered where I was, as the commissaire, who stood behind me and looked 





and only a short time settled at Rome, whither I had gone to prosecute my 
studies as a painter, the slender state of my purse had compelled me to take 
up my residence in one of the less known suburbs of the city. In the same 
humble dwelling in which I took up my abode there lived an old and paralytic | 
man, whom age and infirmity had rendered bed-ridden for years. 

At first, my occupation being entirely without doors, left me but little op- | 
portunity to see or know much of him; but when winter closed in, and con- | 
fined me whole days tothe house, my acquaintance with him gradually in- 
creased, and, to my great surprise, I discovered in this poverty-struck and de- | 
crepid old man, one who possessed the most intimate and critical knowledge of 
art ; every gallery was familiar to him—he knew the history of each celebrated 
picture, and distinguished originals from their copies by such traits of discern- 
ment as evinced the most consummate intimacy with the deepest secrets of 
colouring, and in a word, showed himself to be, what I afterwards learned he 
Was, a most accomplished artist ; but the circumstances which threw him into 
his present mean and wretched condition ever remained a mystery. Various 
little acts of kindness and attention, which I had in my power to bestow, seemed 
to make a great impression on him, while my own friendless and solitary situa- 
tion drew me into closer intimacy with one who seemed to have fewer of this 
world’s comforts than myself. ‘To him, therefore, I confided all the circum- 
stances which led me to Rome—my ardent desire for distinction—my long ng 
for eminence in art: while he, by his advice and counsel, which he was well 
qualified to afford, directed my studies and encouraged my efforts. 

Gur acquaintance thus formed rapidly ripened into friendship, and it was 
with pleasure I hurried from my gayer and more volatile companions to the 
poor and humble abode, where my old and feeble friend awaited me with im- 
patience. 

As the winter advanced, the infirmities of the old painter rapidly gained 
ground ; he became daily weaker, and, by degrees, the calm serenity of his 
mind, which was his most remarkable trait, yielded to fits of impatience, in 
— sometimes, his very reason seemed to struggle for empire: and at such 

nes as these he would drop hints, and give vent to thoughts that were awful 
and appalling to listen to. It appeared to me that he regarded his present 
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“Ido,” I replied hurriedly. “I promise.” 
‘* Swear it,” he said; while the large drops of sweat stood upon his brow, 


eee 


“T swear,” said I, anxious to relieve the terrific convulsion which his ea- 
gerness brought on: ‘I swear.” And as he lay back slowly upon the bed, I 
left the room. 

When again, after a considerable time, I entered the chamber, he had 
turned his face towards the wall—his head buried between both his hands ; 
while sobs, which he appeared struggling to controul, burst from him at in- 
tervals. The casket lay locked beside him. I took it up, and placed it 
within my portmanteau ; and, not daring to interfere with the course of that 
sorrow, the cause of which he had not confided to me, I stole noiselessly from 
the room. 

When next I saw him he appeared to be somewhat better; but the feeble 
powers of life had received a severe shock, and his haggard and broken look 
showed how much a few hours had hastened the approach of death. That eve- 


“Good night” earlier than usual, wishing to relieve his fatigue by sleep.—I 
never saw him after. 
I had scarcely composed myself to sleep, my mind full of the events of the 


most influential and steadiest friend, requiring me immediately to set out for 


the earth. She had died of the malaria, and her funeral could not be long de- 
layed. I immediately set out,taking with me the portmanteau that contained 
the casket, and such requisites for painting as [ could hurriedly collect. With 
all my anxiety to return to my old companion, I was unable to leave Naples 
before the tenth day; [| then turned my face homewards, with a heart beating 
with anxiety, lest his death should have taken place in my absence. The dili- 
gence in which I travelled was attacked near Villa Nuova, by banditti. Se- | 
veralof the passengers, being well armed, made resistance, and a dread- 
ful conflict took place. Severely wounded in the side with a stiletto,I remain- 
ed for dead on the ground, and lost all remembrance of every thing till the 
moinent I discovered myself a patient in the public hospital of Naples. 
Several weeks of fever and delirium had passed over me,and I lay now weak 
and powerless. By degrees my strength was restored, and asI lay one day, 
meditating a speedy departure from the hospital, the intendant of the police 
came to inform me that several articles of value, contained in a portmanteau, 
bearing my initials, had been discovered near the scene of the late encounter, 
where they had probably been dropped by the robbers in their flight, and that 
on my identifying and claiming them as mine, they should be restored to me. 
Among other things he mentioned the ebony casket. I dared not ask if it were 


ed to inspect them the following morning, and identify such as were my pro- 
perty. 

The next day I appeared at the bureau of the police. The portmanteau 
was produced and unlocked, and the very first thing [ set my eyes upon was 
the picture. ‘The case had been rudely torn open, and it lay there, exposed to 
all. My promise—my solemnly pledged oath, came instantly to my mind, and 
all the awful denunciations the old man had spoken of, as in store for him who 
should look upon that picture. J was horror-struck and speechless, and only 


at it, asked if I was the painter ;—I replied not. 

“The likeness is, indeed, wonderful,” said he. 

I started ; but immediately recovering myself, said :— 

‘You must be under some mistake. You could scarcely have seen the 
person for whom this was intended.”’ I said this because, from the attentive 
consideration I had given it, as well as the initials in the corner of the drapery, 
I perceived it to be one of the most beautifully executed enamels of Julio Ro- 
mano, and must, at least, have been nearly two centuries old. 

‘Impossible [ can be mistaken,” said he: ‘that is not only Countess 
D’Alvini herself, but there, and even more like, stands her uncle, ‘* II Dottore 
Albretto, as he was called. Why, I remember as well as though it were but 











yesterday, though I was only a boy at the time, her marriage, with one of your- 


own profession, too. How can I forget his name! ah, I have it—Antonio Gio- 
venta. By-the-bye, they said, too, the union was none of the happiest,and that | 
they separated soon after. But ofthat { know nothing myself, for they never | 
appeared in Naples after the morning they were married.” 


Ilow I longed to make one or two inquiries! but fear prevented me ;—fear 
lest my ignorance concerning the history of the picture might be discovered. 
and I confess, too, something like dread, for the evideng age of the picture tal- 
lied but ill with the account the commissaire gave of the characters represent- 
ed ; and I longed for the moment I should put into execution, at least as much 
of my promise as was yet in my power; putting it up, therefore, with such of 
my effects as I recognised, I returned to my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think of nothing but the story of the commissairc. 
The artist could have been none other than my old friend Nichola Calertio— 
for by this name I had known him,—and that lovely creature must have been 
his wife. And what was her fate !—and what could have been the awful mys- 
tery that wrapt their history ! These thoughts dwelt in my mind, and, fram- 
ing ten thousand solutions of the secret, I at last sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my departure for Rome. On my arrival what was 
my horror to discover, that Nichola had died the day after my departure from 
Naples, and that he had been buried in the strangers’ burial-ground ; but in what 
spot, no one knew—nor had he one left who could point out his grave. Again 
my oath came to my mind, and I could not divest myself of the thought, that in 
the series of events which prevented its accomplishment, chance had nothing 
to do: and that the hand of a guiding Providence had worked these apparent 
accidents for his own wise end. 

From that hour I guarded, how closely I cannot say, this picture from all 
human eye ; but if I did so, the very impulse which drove meto conceal it from 
all others, led me to look upon it myself. Like the miser who possesses a hid- 
den treasure,ten thousand times dearer that it is known to him alone, J have sat, 
hour by hour, in the silent contemplation of it in my chamber; I have studied 
the features one by one, till I almost thought the figure lived and breathed be- 
fore me; and often have I left the crowded and brilliant salon, to seek, in the 
stillness of my own home,the delicious calm and dreamy tranquillity that paint- 
ing ever inspired me with. 

And so it had been my custom, when first I returned to Dresden, to sit for | 
days long, with that picture before me. As a work of art, it possessed undoubt- 
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and equal forbearance and quietness during a period of suspensive unhappi 
never have I seen, never could I have Larned. a“ ee 

“At noon now I never saw her, which | greatly regretted ; but she kept on 
her dressing-gown all day,and the Princes were continually about the passages, 
so that no one unsummoned dared approach the Queen’s apartments. 

“6 It was only therefore at night and morning I could see her; but my heart 
was with her the livelongday. And how long, good Heaven !—how long that 
day became! Endless I used to think it,. for nothing could I do—to wait and 
to watch—starting at every sound, yet revived by every noise. 

“While I was yet with my poor royal sufferer this morning, the Prince of 








Wales came hastily into the room. He apologized for his intrusion, and then 


gave a very oe arg history of the preceding night. It had been indeed most 
affectingly dreadful! The King had risen in the middle of the night, and would 

take no denial to walking into the next room. There he saw the large congress 

I have mentioned : amazed and in consternation, he demanded what they did 

there? Much fellowed that I have heard since, particularly the warmest eloge 
on his dear son Frederic, his favourite, his friend. 

“« « Yes,’ he cried, ‘ Frederick is my friend !"—and this son was then present 
amongst the rest, but not seen ! 

‘* Sir George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted by the gentlemen 
to lead the King back to his room ; but he had not courage ; he attempted only 
to speak, and the King penned him in a corner, told him he was a mere old 
woman, that he wondered he had ever followed his advice, for he knew nothing 
of his complaint, which was only nervous ! 

“The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would have urged others to 
have drawn him away, but no one dared approach him, and he remained there 
a considerable time. 

‘«¢ Nor do I know when he would have been got back,’ continued the Prince, 
‘if at last Mr. Fairly had not undertaken him. I am extremely obliged to Mr. 
Fairly indeed. He came fairly up to him, and took him by the arm, and beg- 
ged him to go to bed, and then drew him along, and said he must go. Thenhe 
said he would not, and cried, ‘Who are you?’ ‘I am Mr. Fairly, sir,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and your Majesty has been very good to me often, and now I am go- 
ing to be very good to you, for you must come to bed, sir ; it is necessary to 
your life.’ And then he was so surprised that he let himself be drawn along just 
like a child ; and so they got him to bed. I believe e'se he would have stayed 
all night !” 

Another event, which attracted scarcely less of public attention at the time, 
and which has equally become a subject of permanent history—the memorable 
trial of Warren Hastings—forms a remarkable feature in this volume of the 
Diary—remarkable, because it affords us an insight into many of those private 
and personal workings of that event which could have reached us by no other 
existing means, and from no other quarter. Whatever took place publicly in 
connexion with that singular trial is to be found in our public records, even to 
its minutest details. But the Diary of Miss Burney introduces us bodily, as it 
were, into the heart of the court—presents us personally to the chief leaders 
and managers of the Impeachment, during the brief intervals between the ac- 
tive performance of their respective offices, and makes us acquainted, from their 
own lips, with their most private views and feelings, no less in regard to one 
another,than to the office they are performing, and the individual who has given 
occasion to it. The conversations which take place between Miss Burney 
and Mr. Wyndham in the grand chamberlain’s box in Westminster Hall, on 
some of the most memorable days of this memorable trial, are without excep- 
tion the most characteristic things of their kind that are to be found in print— 
characteristic no less of the matter to which they refer, than of the two indivi- 
duals engaged in them; nor are we aware of any thing else on record, even in 
this Diary, which exhibits each of thuse individuals in a light at once remarka- 
ble and so favourable. The astonishing felicity as well as fertility with which 
Miss Burney, when once warmed into enthusiasm by her personal kindness for 
Warren Hastings, supports his cause against the most bitter of his personal ene- 
mies, who is at the same time the most brilliant talker and consummate deba- 
ter of his day, gives us a higher idea of her talents than any thing else we have 
met with, either in her published works,or in this private journal of her daily life 
and conversation. Todo justice toany of these remarkable conversations—of 
which there are several—it must be read entire. But the following brief 
portions of the first of them, occurring on the opening day of the trial, are so 
full of personal traits, and so entirely novel in their character as connected with 
such a scene, that we cannot forbear detaching them from the place to which 
they belong. 

«But, Mr. Wyndham,’ cried I, ‘all my amazement now is at your conde- 
scension in speaking to me upon this business at all, when I have confessed to 
you ry total ignorance of the subject, and my original prepossession in favour 
of the object. Why do you not ask me whenI was at the play ! and how I 
liked the last opera 1” 

“He laughed: and we talked on a little while in that strain, till again, sud- 
denly fixing his eyeson poor Mr. Hastings, his gaiety once more vanished, and 
he gravely and severely examined his countenance. 

* «*Tis surely,’ cried he, ‘an unpleasant one. He does not know, I suppose, 
’tis reckoned like his own !’ 

‘* « How should he,’ cried I, ‘look otherwise than unpleasant here ?’ 

* « True,’ cried he ; ‘yet still I think his features, his look, his whole expres~ 
sion, unfavourable to him. I never saw him but once before; that was at the 
bar of the House of Commons ; and there, as Burke admirably said, he looked, 
when first he glanced an eye against him, like a huagry tiger, ready to howl for 
his prey !’ 

*« Well,’ cried I, ‘I am sure he does not look fierce now! Contemptuous, 
a little, I think he does look !’ 

‘* | was sorry | used this word ; yet its truth forced it to escape me. He 
did not like it; he repeated it; he could not but be sure the contempt could 
only be levelled at his prosecutors. I feared discussion, and flew off as fast as 
I could to softer ground. 

‘* «Tt was not,’ cried I, ‘ with that countenance he gave me my prepossession 
—very differently, indeed, he looked then !’ 

*** And can he ever look pleasant? can that face ever obtain an expression 
that is pleasing ? 

‘«« Yes, indeed and in truth, and very pleasant! It was in the country I first 
saw him, and without any restraint on his part ; I saw him, therefore, perfectly 
natural and easy. And no one, let me say, could so have seen him without be- 
ing pleased with him; his quietness and serenity, joined to his intelligence and 
information—’ 

** * His information ’—In what way ?’ 

** «Tn such a way as suited his hearer : not upon committee business !—of all 
that I knew nothing. The only conversation in which] could mix was upon 
India, considered simply as a country in which he had travelled ; and his com. 
munications upon the people, the customs, habits, cities, and whateverI could 
name, were so instructive as well as entertaining, that I think I never recollect 
gaining more intelligence, or more pleasantly conveyed, from any conversation 
in which I ever have been engaged.’ 

“ To this he listened with an attention that but for the secret zeal which 
warmed me must have silenced and shamed me. I am satisfied this commit- 
tee have concluded Mr. Hastings a mere man of blood, with slaughter and ava- 
rice for his sole ideas! ‘The surprise with which he heard this just testimony to 
his social abilities, was only silent from good-breeding, but his eyes expressed 
what his tongue withheld ; something that satisfied me he concluded I had un- 

designedly been duped by him 

“T answered this silence by saying, ' 

‘«* Thero was no object for hypocrisy, for it was quite in retirement I met 
with him; it was not lately ; it is neartwo years since I have seen him: he 


ed excellence ;—but I could not help feeling that its mysterious history had | had therefore no point to gain with me, nor was there any publie character, nor 


ty of the execution could alone account for. This habit had been first broken in 
upon by the numerous and varied occupations my newly-arisen popularity 
brought upon me ; and, amid the labours of the painting-room,and the gay hours 
of fashionable dissipation, I had been now some weeks without once having 


invested it with an interest altogether deeper and more powerful than the beau- | 


seen it, when the events I have just detailed, and my determination to copy | 


from it, brought it again fully to my mind.—[{ Conclusion next week.) 


THE DIARY OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. VOL. IV. 


The fourth volume of this invaluable Diary, now on the eve of publication, 
commences with the year 1788, andcloses with the beginning of the year 
1789—a sufficing testimony of the singular industry of the writer, and the in- 
tense interest she took in the novel and extraordinary scenes by which she was 
now surrounded—particularly that one which occupies so large a portion of the 
Diary, and occupies it in a manner, and to a result more singular and curious, 
and of rore moral as well as historical interest, than any thing else that has 
hitherto seen the light, or can ever be expected to see it, on the same topic : 
we allude to the first attack of insanity experienced by George ILI. at the lat- 
ter end of the above year : 





The personal and private details connected with, 
and arising out of this event, by the turn of which, it is no exaggeration to sa 

the entire condition of Europe was subsequently modified—Miss Burney, with- 
out In any instance infringing on the almost sacred trust reposed in her, con- 
trives to give with such singularly graphic general effect, blended with such 


thos in the details, that the whole reads like some terrible story of 
incient times 


touching | 
rendered tenfold impressive and affecting by the certainty we feel 
of its literal truth , 

The reader may gain some idea of the harrowing narrative by a passa g 
two, taken almost at random, from this part of the Diary ‘ 
I had then along conference with this most patient sufferer [the queen ;) , 





any person whatever, that could induce him to act a part; yet was he all I have 
said—informing, communicative, instructive, and at the same time gentle and 
highly pleasing.’ ; Sen ' 

‘* He seemed now overpowered into something like believing me, and, ina 
voice of concession, said, 

‘«* Certainly, from a man who has been in so great a station—from any man 
| that has been an object of expectation—there is nothing so winning as gentle- 
ness of manners.’ . 
| [cannot say how even this little speech encouraged me : I went on with 
| fresh vigour. : 

; Indeed,’ I cried, ‘I was myself so entirely surprised by that mildness,that 
| I remember carrying my admiration of it even to his dress, which was a very 
| plain green coat ; and I asked the friend at whose house we met, when I saw 

his uniform simplicity, whether the Governor-general of Bengal had not had 
that coat made up before he went to the East, and upon putting it on again 
| when he returned, had not lost all memory of the splendour of the time and the 
scenes that had passed in the intermediate space.’ 

«+ Well,’ said he, very eivilly, ‘I begin the less to wonder, now, that you 
have adhered to his side ; but—’ 

«“ «To sce him, then,’ cried I, stopping his but,—‘ to see hin brought to that 
Bar! and kneeling at it!—indeed, Mr. Wyndham, I must own to you, I 
could hardly keep my seat—hardly forbear rising and running out of the 
Mall.’ a 

«“ ‘Why there,’ cried he ‘I agree with you! ‘Tis certainly a humiliation 

ot to be wished or defended ; it is, indeed, a mere ceremony, a mere formali- 

ty ; but it isa mortifying one, and so obsolete, so unlike the practices of the 
times, so repugnant from a gentleman toa gentleman, that I myself looked an- 
ther way: it hurt me, and I wished it dispensed with.’ 

“¢ Oh, Mr. Wyndham,’ cried I, surprised and pleased, ‘and can you be so 
liberal ?” 
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« © Yes,’ cried he, laughing ; ‘ but ’tis only to take you in?’ 
« Afterwards he asked what his coat was, whether blue or purple; and 
said, ...- - 
« «Js it not customary for a prisoner to come in black 1” , 
««« Whether or not,’ quoth [, ‘I am heartily glad he has not done it; why 
should he seem so dismal, so shut out from hope!’ _ ) 
«Why, [ believe he was in the right! [ think he has judged that not 
al.’ 








She Albion. 


Princess Daschkaw ; Sir Philip Francis ; Sir Joseph Banks ; Dr. Maskelyne ; 
Bishop Halifax ; Dean Tucker: Dr. Hunter ; Dr. Warren, &c. &c., and man 
who have become personal favourites with usin the preceding volumes, still 
maintain their place. The royal personages, too, with whom almost every 
day's record brings us in closer contact,rise daily in the esteem and respect with 
which these pages impress us towards them; and when, in the latter part of 
the volume, the most direful of afflictions reaches them, isolated as they are by 
their greatness, they grow into our kindred, by the force of that pity which 
brings down the loftiest to the same level to which it lifts the lowest. 














“*Qh, don’t be so candid,’ cried I, ‘I beg you not.” 

«© Yes, yes, I must ; and you know the reason!’ cried he, gaily; but pre- 
sently exclaimed, ‘ One unpleasant thing belonging to being a manager is that 
I must now go and show myself in the committee.’ ; : 

«« And then he very civilly bowed, and went down to his box, leaving me 
much persuaded that I had never yet been engaged in a conversation so curious, 
from its circumstances, in my life. The warm well-wisher myself of the pri- 
soner, though formerly the warmest admirer of his accuser, enga ed even at 
his trial, al in his presence, is so open a discussion with one of his principal 
prosecutors ; and the Queen herself in full view, unavoidably beholding me in 
close and eager conference with an avowed member of opposition . 

* * * x x 

“Towards the close of the day, Mr. Wyndham very unexpectedly came 
again from the committe-box, and seated himself by my side. I was glad to 
see by this second visit that my frankness had not offended him. He began, 
too, in so open and social a manner, that I was satisfied he forgave it. 

“«T have been,’ cried he, ‘very busy since I left you—writing—reading— 
making documents.’ ; 

“I saw he was much agitated : the gaiety which seems natural to him was 
flown, and had left in its place the most evident and unquiet emotion. [| look- 
ed a littlé surprised, and rallying himself, in a few moments he inquired if I 
wished for any refreshment. a proposed fetching me some. But, well as I 
liked him for a conspirator, I could not break bread with him! 

“I thought now all was over of communication between us,but I was mistaken. 
He opstia tor a minute or two upon the crowd—early hour of coming,—hasty 
breakfasting, and such general nothings; and then, as if involuntarily, he 
returned to the sole subject on his mind. — 

“*QOur plan,’ cried he, ‘ is all changing: we have all been busy—we are 
‘coming into a new method. I have been making preparation—I did not intend 
speaking for a considerable time—not till after the circuit—but now, I may be 
ealled upon, I kuow not how soon.’ ' ; 

«« Then he stopped—ruminating—and I let him ruminate without interrup- 
tion for some minutes, when he broke forth into these reflections :— 

« « How strange, how infatuated a frailty has man with respect to the future ! 
Be our views, our designs, our anticipations what they may, we are never | 
prepared for it !—it always takes us by surprise—always comes before we look 
for it!’ 

‘“‘He stopped ; but I waited his explanation without speaking, and, after 
pausing thoughtfully some time, he went on :— 

“«* This day—for which we have all been waiting so anxiously, so earnestly— 
the day for which we have fought, for which we have struggled—a day, indeed, 
of national glory, in bringing to this great tribunal a delinquent from so high an 
office—this day, so much wished, has seemed to me, to the last moment, so 
distant, that now—now that it is actually arrived, it takes me as if I had 
never thought of it before—it comes upon me all unexpected and finds me 
unready !" 

“Still I seid nothing, for I did not fully comprehend him, till he added, 

«* «T will uot be so affected as to say to you that I have made no preparation 
—that I have not thought a little upon what I have to do; yet now that the 
moment is actually come ——’ 

“ Again he broke off: but-a generous sentiment was bursting from him, and 
would not be withheld. 

“*It has brought me,’ he resumed, ‘a feeling of which I am not yet quite 
the master! What I have said hitherto, when I have spoken in the house, 
has been urged and stimulated by the idea of pleading for the injured and the 
absent, and that gave me spirit. Nor do [ tell you (with a half conscious 
smile (that the ardour of the prosecution went for nothing—a prosccution in 
favour of oppressed millions! But now, when I am to speak here—the 
thought of that man, close to my side—culprit as he is—that man on whom all 
the odium is to fall—gives me, I own, a sensation that almost disqualifies me 
beforehand !’ 

= Ah, Mr. Wyndham !’ thought I, ‘with feelings so generous even where 
enmity is so strong, how came you ever engaged in so cruel, so unjust a 

cause !’ 

“‘T could almost snppose he saw me think this, though I uttered never a 
word, but it may be that a new set of reflections were pouring in upon him irre- 


with such force to the back part of the prosecutor’s skull, as to render t 
tendance of a surgeon necessary for some days thereafter. Such a horsewhip- 
ping being deemed more than was requisite to bring a man of proper feeling 





AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. 


Mr. Ferdinand Keane was tried at Ballinasloe Quarter Sessions, on the 7th 


of April, for horsewhipping Mr. Hislop, with intent to provoke him to a breach 


of the peace. It is an ancient practice, recognised by the laws of chivalry ; 
but the discipline used by Mr. Keane was more rude than honour required, 
having been administered with the butt-end of a loaded whip, which he pager 

e at- 


out, the Jury, albeit composed of Galway men, brought Mr. Keane in “ Guil- 
ty ;”’ and he was sentenced to an imprisonment of six months. 

This was sarving Mr. Ferdinand Keane right :—for although the code of 
honour permits an appeal to the whip, in the last resort, it must be handled 
with discretion. Besides, a bludgeon is not a horsewhip. ‘ Consider yourself 
horsewhipped, Sir,” says your true cavalier, to an adversary who will not 
stand at twelve paces to be shot at, upon lesser compulsion ;—and _ suiting the 
action to the word, a switch is then laid gently across the shoulders, as who 
should say—* Exert your imagination, Sir, to consider yourself horsewhipped.” 

Such a procedure is generally found sufficient to rouse the lion—if there be 
a lion to be roused. But it does not always lead to the desired result ; for it is 
impossible to draw blood froma turnip. Joe Miller cites a case in point,—in 
the matter of a certain Irishman, who had more brains than he wished to see 
blown out before his face :—‘ Consider myself horsewhipped, indeed ! (said 
Pat ;) and is that the way of it? Well, then—you may just consider yourself 
whipped clane through the lungs, with a short sword ; and so we are quits.” 

Nevertheless, the accolade I would describe is, in most cases, found sufficiently 
cutting. A great deal must be left to a man’s own feelings in such affairs ; it 
being accounted a violent and unhandsome proceeding to resort to the peine 
forte et dure, when the object is simply to draw out an opponent to the daisied 
field. Honour is either a very sensitive ora very callous thing. If a nettle 
will not sting, a cudgel cannot provoke it. 

But horsewhipping does not always go by favour, or by fancy, in this manner. 
There are in the lists of honour, as elsewhere, matter-of-fact fellows, like Mr. 
Ferdinand Keane, who look upon words as things, and whose minds can no 
more comprehend the humour of horsewhipping a man metaphorically, than 
their palates can relish the aroma of an ethereal banquet, or their lips smack of 
champaign sparkling a la Father Mathew. When such customers make up their 
minds to inflict a castigation, they do inflict it. Horsewhipping is no joke in 
their hands. 

Honour is not only a nice thing with these persons, but a serious thing. It 
abhors a squib. The late Lord Ffrench “ went out” on a time, to satisfy the 
punctilios of a gentleman who had been very valiant over-night ; but somehow 
the bite of a frosty morning in April so abated his rage, that he proffered the 
apology he had disdained to make twelve hours before. ‘* Why, see now,” 
said the aboriginal peer—‘ that would have done uncommonly well Jast night : 
but people are not to be taken out of their warm beds, on such a shivering sort 
of a morning, for nothing. We must take the dead cowld out of the air, by 
burning a little powdther ; but don’t let the gentleman be at all unasy: we'll 
make a thrifle of it!” He shattered the man’s arm; which was indeed a trifle, 
compared to what he might have done ; for with the same saw-handled tool, he 
could just as easily have bored a hole in his mazzard. 

Let a peaceable man, who desires to see length of days, and live in the use 
and enjoyment of whole bones, avoid collisions with blunt reasoners, who do 
not know how ¢o abstract. To fight with the like, is to fightin earnest. They 
take everything au piéd de la lettre, as French Barrington did, when—being 
dissatisfied with a Maryborough Jury—he was advised by counsel, learned in 

the law, to ‘ challenge the array.” 

*That’s the very thing I was thinking of,” said Barrington; and straight- 
way he not only called out the twelve, but, lest the right man should escape, 
tweaked the High Sheriff by the nose into the bargain. At the point of day 
he was on the ground, with a cow’s horn brimful of powder, and a worsted 
stocking crammed with bullets ; but the gentlemen of the jury did not attend, 
and it would not answer to pray a tales; so he went back and posted the whole 

















sistibly, for he presently went on :— 

«Twas amazing to myself how I got into this business! I thought it at 
first inextricable, but once begun—the glow of a public cause—a cause to sup- 
port—to revive, to redress helpless multitudes!’ 

«Oh, Mr. Wyndham !’ cried !, ‘ you chill me !’ 

“*But surely,’ cried he, ‘ you cannot be an earnest advocate in such a 
cause 7” 

“«* Tam so unwilling,’ cried I, ‘to think so ill of it.’ 

‘*« But is it possible Mr. Burke’s representations should haye so little effect 
upon you?’ 

“*1 am the friend of Mr. Burke,’ cried T, eagerly, ‘all the time. Mr. Burke 
has no greater admirer; and that is precisely what disturbs me most in this 
business !’ 

“* Well,’ cried he, in a tone extremely good-humored and soft, ‘I am 
then really sorry for you’—to be pulled two ways is of all things the most 
painful.’ 

“«* Indeed it is: and in this very question, I wish so well one way, and have 
tong thought so highly the other, that I scarce know, at times, what even to 
wish.’ 

“* That doubt is, of all states, the worst : it will soon however, be over ; you 
must be all one way the moment you have heard Burke.’ 

‘**T am not quite so sure of that !’ cried I, boldly. 

“** No?’ cried he, looking amazed at me. 

“**No, indeed! But if it seems strange to you that Ishould own this, you 
must impote it all to the want of that malignity which I cannot see in you !’ 

“The odd civility of this speech, which was a literal truth, again brought 
back his gaiety, and he made some general comments upon the company and 
the place. 

“«* What an assembly !’ he cried; ‘how brilliant, how striking! When I 
look around, and think of speaking here—rank, nobility, talents, beauty.— 
Well, however, ’tis worth, and nobly worth, all our pains, and all our 

wers.’ 

*** Now again, Mr. Wyndham,’ cried I, ‘I am going to beg that you will 
forget that you are a committee-man while I say something more to you.’ 

“** Surely !—I beg you will speak !’ 

“* Well, supposing you out of the question, I cannot, as I sit here, look down 
upon those two boxes, and not think it a little unfair—at least very hard—for 

r. Hastings to see on one side only feed hirelings, and men little experienced 
and scarce at all known, and on the other almost ail the talents of the nation. 
Can that be fair?” 

*** Oh yes,’ cried he, ‘have no apprehensions from that! A lawyer, with his 
quirks and his quibbles, and his cross questions and examinations, will overset 
and master the ablest orator, unpractised in their ways.’ 

“T hoped there was some tru h in this, and therefore accepted the conso- 
lation. 

“* That this day was ever brought about,’ continued he, ‘must ever remain 
a noble memorial of courage and perseverance inthe Commons. Every possi- 
ble obstacle has been thrown in our way—every art of government has been at 
work to impede us—nothing has been left untried to obstruct us—every check 
and clog of power and influence.’ 


a Not by him,’ cried [, looking at poor Mr. Hastings; ‘he has raised no 
impediments—he has been wholly careless.’ 

_“**Come,’ cried he with energy, ‘and hear Burke!—Come but and hear 
him '—'tisan eloquence irresistible !—a torrent that sweeps all before it with 
the force of a whirlwind. It will cure you, indeed, of your prepossession, but 
it will give you truth and right in its piace. What discoveries has he not made ! 
—what gulfs has he not dived into! Come and hear him, and your conflict 
will end |’ 

“T could hardly stand this, and, to turn it off, asked him if Mr. Hastings was 
to make his own defence ? 

*** No,’ he answered, ‘he will only speak by counsel. But do not regret 
that, for bis own sake, as he is not used to public speaking, and has some impe- 
diment in his speech besides. He writes wonderfully—there he shines—and 
with a facility quite astonishing. Have you ever happened to see any of his 
bars) si 

‘“** No: only one short account, which he calls Memoirs relative to some 
India transactions,and that struck me to be extremely unequal—in some places 
strong and finely expressed, in others obscure and scarce intelligible.’ 

“«* That is just the case—that ambiguity runs through him in every thing 
Burke has found an admirable word for it in the Prussian tongue, for which we 
have no translation, but it means an intricacy involved so deep 
unfathomable—an artificial entanglement.” © 
_ Among the many celebrities of the day whom we meet with for the first time 
in this portion of the Diary, the following figure the most conspicuously: De la 
Lanvle aud De Saussure, the celebrated French and Swiss philosophers ; the 


asto be nearly 


panel. 

’ It is possible, however, to be too polite, as was Henry Grattan, when he 
pinked Isaac Corry. Grattan was short-sighted, and wishing to bring his man 
within the proper focus, put on one of his most bland and insinuating smiles, 
which, as some old gentlemen may recollect, was a rictus from ear to ear , 
then addressing Mr. Corry in his peculiar and measured accent, he said, ‘* Will 
the honourable gentleman please to step a little nearer?” The honourable 
gentleman most obligingly did so, and was winged accordingly. This was quite 
overdoing the thing, on the side of urbanity.* 

Old Sir Capel Molyneux (not the last Sir Capel, but his predecessor) was 
one of those ‘ butchers of a silk button.’ who would not allow friendship to 
cool in the very heat of arencuntre. When about eighty, he took offence at 
something said by the late General Mahon, then a youngster and Major in the 
9th Dragoons, quartered at Armagh ; and he invited the Major to come out to 
Castle Dillon, to be shot, and then to breakfast, with what appetite he might. 
They fired a brace of pistols, the young soldier taking heed to shoot wide of 
the grey head, while the palsied hand of the old man was a sufficient security 
against anything but that which, they say, may kill the d ——1, namely, a chance- 
shot. 

Six rounds were exchanged in this manner, the old cock stepping out at each 
interval during the reloading of the pistols, to interrogate ‘* Mahon,” as he fa- 
miliarly accosted him, about his father’s agricultural pursuits, and to enlighten 
him upon the relative virtues of red and white Norfolks. At last the young 
mayor got tired of the amusement, and sent a ball whizzing by the baronet’s 
ear, which brought him to. ‘Thank you, Mahon,” said he ‘“ that was well- 
meant,—but come along now; we've had enough of it. My hand's not in, 
this morning. Let's finish it some other time.”” So saying, he took the major 
by the arm, and they walked toge her into the breakfast-parlour, where Lady 
Molyneux, a pious woman, was waiting with the family Prayer Book open, and 
wondering “ what in the world had kept them so long ?” 

It is sometimes well to be of a lowly origin, and, therefore, unworthy to be 
laid in the bed of honour. Old Bagenal of Carlow, the proudest man in the 
king’s dominions, had a neighbour named Weld, who was rich, and admitted 
into society as a gentleman, but he kept flour mills. This circumstance saved 
his life ; for his pigs, having trespassed upon the aristocrat’s demesne, were 
sent home with their tails shaved off to the stump; and, of course a challenge 
was the consequence 

Bagenal was in a fit of the gout, but he had himself carried into a church- 
yard and propped up against a tomb-stone, in which position he received the 
miller’s fire. The shot struck a Death's head and cross-bones under his elbow, 
scattering a hundred splinters about hisears. It was now Bagenal’s turn: but 
he disdained even to let off his pistol in the air. ‘‘ You shall never boast,” said 
he, haughtily, **that a gentleman’s ball traversed your carcase ;” and then 
letting down the pistol to half-cock, returned it to his second, and hobbled into 
his carriage . 

There is an esprit de corps in your professional duellist, which will shrink 
from nipping in the bud a promising scion of the feather-spring, under any pro- 
vocation. Bryan Maguire—who does not 


Remember the glories of Brian the brave ? 


—was paraded one morning, to his infinite amazement, upon Marlborough 
Green, by a stripling of sixteen, named Rowan Cashel. Marlborough Green 
wa; then classic ground. John Claudius Beresford had his famous riding-house 
in a corner of it; and it was a convenient place for gentlemen who had little 
differences to settle, under cover of the fog that arose from the marshes about 
the Custom House. But like other venerable institutions, the Green is *‘ gone 
to the bad ,” being now drained and desecrated to the uses of the National 
Board of Education. A Model School stands on the spot where the twenty- 
pace ground was wont to be measured ; and Professor Magawley is teaching 
‘the young idea how to shoot,” where Bryan came down that morning, like 
Goliath of Gath, sending forth two curling pillars of smoke from his distended 
nostrils. 

His opponent, a firn-set, fierce, little fellow, was already in waiting ; and 
touching his hat slightly, went to work at once, like a French falconer, without 
a quiver in his eyelid, or a shake in his hand. Bryan stood his fire admiringly ; 
and the more so, when he felt his whisker gently brushed by the passing missile, 
as it went on towards the riding-house. 

* Ha!” said he.—* You'll do, my pigeon. I prophesy that the name of 
Rowan Cashel will stand high in the roll of history after I am gone. Why 
should I endeavour to cut short a career, which opens with such brilliant aus- 
pices? Your hand, young Sir; and now come, let me give you a lesson in our 
common art.” 





* The late Mr. Thomas Galoin, finisher of the Jaw at Kilmainham, had a phrase, in 
the line of his business, very like that of the Great Orator and Patriot.—“ One step far- 
ther,” he would say. as he settled his man tpon the drop ; “ one step farther, for your 
own aise, and long life to you!” 
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The champion’s second, a little midshipman of the Royal Navy, placed a 
fivepenny piece on the flat head of the r » and holding it at arm’s 

Bryan, without seeming to take aim for an instant, sent the diminutive coin 
spinning through the air, in pursuit of the youngster’s bullet. His prognosti- 
cation of the youth’s future fame proved him to be a discriminating jndge of 
character. For Rowan Cashel has since attained great renown as a Fire-eater, 
having killed his friend in a duel, and assisted, on several occasions, in rightly 
placing other honourable gentlemen, bent upon doing likewise. 

An antagonist, who is half a fool, is about as dangerous a competitor “ as 
you shall meet of a summer day.” I would rather have an appointment with 
Mr. Ferdinand Keane himself ; seeing that an ape is infinitely a more mischie- 
vous creature than a bear. One of this sort, ada in the sweet county of 
Tipperary by the nom de guerre of “‘ Goose Ryan,” sent a hostile message to 
a dragoon officer quartered at Caher ; and as the bearer of the cartel was not 
to be trifled with, the meeting took place indue course. ‘‘ The Goose” came 
to the ground, wrapped up in a light drab-coloured fleecy Petersham, which 
made him about as tangible a mark as a haycock, were any man so malicious as 
to take deliberate aim at him. But the honest soldier had no such intention ; 
as he laughingly said to his friend, he thought it “ pity to singe a goose so 
well feathered.” 

After the usual formalities, however, had been gone through and the parties 
invited to take their ground, ‘The Goose” suddenly flung aside his cover- 
ing, and appeared laced up in a suit of black from the chin to the toe, ‘a bare 
forked animal,” like Romeo’s apothecary, and offering such a profile to the gal- 
lant son of Mars, as none but a marksman, practised at splitting bullets upon 
the edge of a knife, could hope to hit. The word was given, and the unfortu- 
nate dragoon fell, while the featherless biped capered and cackled about the 
field, snapping his fingers and shouting—‘‘ Oh, what a goose I am !—Oh, what 
a goose I am!” 

Vhile the Galway militia was under arms, a scene occurred at the mess- 
table, showing what edged tools they play with who choose a half-natural 
for their butt. There was a sleepy, moping lieutenant in that corps, who 
went about with his mouth half-open and his lids half-closed, never addressing 
his brother officers, and when spoken to, replying in monosyllables ‘long 
drawn out,” which he delivered in a tone pitched between a moan and a whis- 
per. He was patient of slight taunts, probably because the trouble of resent- 
ing them would have been too great an exertion; and as for jests and witti- 
cisms—spoken at him—he heeded them not at all:—perhaps he heard them 
not. 

But on the occasion in question, one of those would-be wits and couldn’t be 
gentlemen—in which variety, every rank of the featherbed service abounded— 
proceeded beyond the limits of the quip modest and the cut circumstantial, to 
express his wonder, ‘‘ Why the d—1l Lord Clancarty had admitted such a 
spooney into hisregiment at all ?” 

The sleepy lieutenant rose from his chair, strode across the floor at his usual 
pace, till he came to the door which he locked, and putting the key in his 
pocket, diew forth his cut-and-thrust sword, and called on his laughing insulter 
to “dthraw.” A broad grin was the only notice taken of this defiance. ‘“ If 
that won't do,” said he, in his wonted sesquipedalian snuffle, ‘take this ;” 
and he gave him a tap on the shoulder with his ‘* King’s-Order.” 

The gentleman’s broad grin now became a broad stare. ‘‘ Zounds,” he ex- 
claimed, as he lugged out his reluctant blade, ‘* would you cut my throat fora 
joke 1” 

“‘T'll thry,” replied the sleepy lieutenant, making a pass at the bright gor- 
get, with which it was then the fashion to decorate and protect the midriff of 
officers of a certain rank. 

Great confusion ensued, as commonly happens when half a score of Irish- 
men, over their third tumbler of punch, raise a simultaneous voice for ‘* Paice ;”’ 
but before order could be restored, the best uniform coat of the giber had been 
spoiled by an unmannerly gash in the right sleeve through which a stream of 
martial ichor flowed, enough to shelve any garment in the world 

During the whole of this exciting controversy, it was remarked, that the 
gawky heutenant neither closed his mouth nor raised his eyelids above their 
ordinary angle of inclination ; but when all was over, and the key replaced in 
the door, he uttered a sort of chuckle over the remains of his tumbler, which 
was the only sound resembling a laugh that was ever known to pass through 
the fence of his teeth. It is hardly necessary to add, that he was let alone at 
the mess, after that evening. 

| knew a booby of another description, who was challenged by a tenant of 
his own, a gentleman-farmer, who was bound by lease to pay him an enormous 
rent fora large tract of land. This squire was extremely pugnacious, and 
knew not what fear meant. Better sport than fighting he would not have de- 
sired, and he was an unerringshot. Butlike most of the Thickskullo.de-Half- 
witto tribe, he was also remarkably cunning and fond of money. When the 
challenge came then, accompanied by some taunting language, enough to “ stir 
mood” in a wiser man, he declined it, alleging that it would be rare fun indeed 
to shoot the fellow ; but then, said he, ‘‘ who would pay me the big rent after 
that ?” 

The law, as it is administered against duellists, is as strange as anything 
else belonging to the subject. Indeed it is the cause, that so absurd and bar- 
barous a practice still exists. Thus, it is much safer to kill your adversary 
than to thrash him,—and attended with less cost or bother, to blow his brains 
out, than to write a letter, upon which a criminal information may be grounded. 
A stage coachman, who is apt to meet with accidents, better consults the in- 
terest of his employer, by breaking the necks of the passengers, than by dislo- 
cating their limbs ; because, in the latter case, they can sue for damages, but 
in the former all accounts are settled: and in like manner, the law (as far as 
its practice goes) punishes the threat or provocation to fight a duel, more sure- 
ly and more severely, than the actual commission of murder in that form. It 
is ‘the attempt, and not the deed, that confounds.” 

Had Mr Ferdinand Keane succeeded in inducing Mr. Hislop to go out, and 
had he shot him dead, afier the proper forms and moods of honour, does any 
one suppose that Mr. Ferdinand Keane would have been sent to gaol for six 
months as acriminal? Most certainly not. He would have gone out of the 
way until the Assizes. ‘The police would never have made their zeal and ac- 
tivity conspicuous, by ferreting out his hiding-place in the meantime ; and 
when the Judges had made their entrée into the county town, this hero would 
have walked into the county gaol, given himself up to justice, (as the phrase 
is,) and stood his trial; if a trial that can be called, where the witnesses are 
not obliged to state what they know. 

The inquiry would last about half an hour; and then Mr. Ferdinand Keane 
would walk out of the’dock, an object of universal sympathy and of particular 
congratulation, ‘‘ the observed of all observers,’’ admired by the young ladies, 
and envied by all young gentlemen who had not yet achieved distinction by 
killing their man. 

I do not advance this without proper warranty. Something better than a 
year ago, near to the same town of Ballinasloe, where this person performed 
his feat of horsewhipship, and received his due meed for it, a duel was fought, 
in which one of the combataats was mortally wounded. wea 

Two of the persons implicated in this affair were tried before the Lord Chief 
Baron, at the Spring Assizes for Galway in 1841. Four individuals who had 
seen the duel, were brought upon the table and sworn to tell the whole truth. 
But, on being interrogated as to the circumstances which they had witnessed, 
they all declined to answer, alleging that they would not consent to criminate 
themselves. 

One of these persons was the brother of the murdered man ; and the Judge 
expressed his opinion pretty roundly, at his appearing to shrink from the ques- 
tion. “It must be a case of unparalleled atrocity, indeed, (said his lordship,) 
if the brother of a person who has been killed in a duel, really apprehends 
danger to himself from a disclosure of what he knows about the transaction.” 
The rebuke had no effect. The young gentleman was gume, and still re- 
fused to answer. 

Another gentleman who had become accidentally a spectator of the en- 
counter, and had even exerted himself with laudable humanity to prevent 
matters from being pushed to extremity, sheltered himself behind the same 
legal fiction, that he feared to inculpate himself ; and the learned Judge 
being bound by the decision of the House of Lords—which he was pleased to 
call the Highest Court of Justice in the kingdom—was obliged to consent to 
these evasions. That lofty tribunal had ruled the point in Lord Cardigan’s 
Trial ; and until its decision is qualified or reversed by an Act of Parliament, 
it must henceforth be impossible to obtain a conviction in any case of murder, 
upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, unless they choose to give their testimony 
voluntarily and without compulsion. 


i, 









A VISIT TO THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
BY FRANCIS LLOYD. 


My friend, M. Delamane-Martin Didier, a regent (as the directors are called) 
of the Bank of France, having offered to conduct me over that noble establish- 
ment, I gladly embraced his offer ; and to-day spent two hours there, in com- 
pany with my very polite and obliging escort ;* who, unlike Frenchmen in ge- 
neral, seemed most anxious to-afford me information on every branch of the 
bank’s affairs, without the slightest attempt at mystification or concealment. 
French *‘ men of business,” who really are men of business, practically as well 
as theoretically, are, in my opinion, by far the most agreeable of any through- 
out Europe. In finance, and all matters bearing upon accounts and figures, the 


* This gentleman isa banker in Paris (Delamane Martin Didier & Co ) ; in London, 





bankers are ineligible for the’direction of the Bank of England. 
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Frenchmen and Germans are systematisers to an extent difficult to conceive by 
rsons unacquainted with their habits. But, though the book-keeping of the 
ormer is t, their stock-keeping is quite contemptible. They have, how- 
ever, this advantage over us,—a uniformity of system is not only adopted, but 
enforced upon all by the syndicate of the Tribunal of Commerce at Paris, and 
by the Chamber of Commerce in all the largertowns. Every tradesman 1s obli- 
ged to keep a cash-book, journal, day-book, and ledger, under penalties, or what 
are oqdudioas to penalties, and very severe ones too. Even the books of small 
shopkeepers are numbered in printed figures by the authorities of the Chamber 
of Commerce. ’ No interleaving or abstraction of pages can pass in France, 
should a tradesman become insolvent. The enactments relative to bankruptcy 
are almost penal, and anything like a delusion would inevitably cause the im- 
risonment and ruin of the bankrupt. J know several men, who, under the 
indulgent laws of England have practised the grossest frauds in all their com- 
mercial transactions ; have raised money by bills of exchange for which no 
bond fide consideration was ever given ; have borrowed large sums from their 
bankers under representations utterly false ; and have, after becoming bank- 
rupts for enormous liabilities, persuaded their creditors to sign their certificates 
of release before a dividend was paid, started afresh, and unblushingly figured 
away in the world as if nothing of the sort had happened. 

The accuracy and redundancy of cheques in French book-keeping, is shown 
to perfection in the Bank of France. I do love to see a set of well-kept books. 
Those of the Bank of England are well and neatly kept. No erasure is on any 
account allowed, under pan of dismissal ; but even its noted hyper-correct- 
ness, which often becomes a subject of joke amongst the clerks of the private 
bankers against those of the ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle-Street,” sinks into 
slatternliness when tested by the double-double entry and duplicate-posting, 
rough waste-books, fair waste-books, cash-books, and ledgers, nomen illis legio, 
through which every entry must run the gauntlet before it become a debit or a 
credit with the Bank of France. Mark the superfluity of entries in the ini- 
tiatory step, before the sum becomes, as it were, adopted into the great books 
of the concern. I take a cheque—say for 2000f. (£80)—drawn by A. B., to 
the counter of the bank. I drop it through an aperture similar to that of a 
post-office letter box. A clerk sitting below this receptacle takes the cheque, 
turns to the account of A. B. in a rough balance-book, a fresh one, posted up 
to every day, under a letter-press heading, being placed on his desk every morn- 
ing. ‘There being sufficient in the account to cover this cheque, he marks it, 
and hands it to a second clerk, who fills up a warrant for its payment, and en- 
ters it in the fair waste-book, which warrant is handed toa third clerk. Clerk 
No. 3 enters it in form in the cash-book ; then files it, and notifies in a loud 
voice to a fourth clerk in the “ caisse,” or money-counter, (fortified all round, 
up to the ceiling, with strong iron wire,) thus :— Deux mille francs, A. B.” 
I move round to a little aperture in the *‘ caisse,” and say whether I will have 
it in four bills of the Bank of France, or in gold or silver; if in gold, five 
francs are deducted. 

During the time that this formality is solemnly and silently proceeding, the 
cashier at my bankers in London would pay twenty cheques to twenty different 
persons. At the Bank of England a cheque passes through two hands before 
it be posted in the cash-book ; but the same clerk who notes the cheque at the 
counter, pays it. What would be thought in London if the bankers were grave- 
ly to inform the public some fine morning that a small premium would be ex- 
pected if sovereigns were required for cashing a cheque over the counter ? 

The Bank of France transacts more business—essentially banking business 
—than the Bank of England, independently of the transactions of the latter 
with Government : with no part of which operations has the Bank of France 
anything todo. ‘This complete isolation from the administration of the coun- 
try places the Bank of France in the same position, in that respect, as that of 
any other bank in the Metropolis. But, at the same time, the Bank of France 
discharges functions which the Bank of England does not, nor probably ever 
will. The Parisian bankers perform little more than the functions of credit 
merchants, such as Barings, Rothschilds, Haldimand & Co., and many others, 
upon whom drafts are drawn from abroad and from the country, for credits 
lodged for them to honour. The Paris bankers are in the habit of paying into 
the Bank of France their bills of exchange for collection in the Metropolis ; 
and as there is no ‘‘ clearing-house,” as in London, and acceptors make their 
bills payable at their own residences, a special labour is attached to the collec- 
tion of each bill. These collecting clerks, who have each a district of Paris 
allotted to them, are sixty-five in number ; their desks are partitioned off apart 
from each other, and the doors and windows wired over in the usual French 
precautionary fashion. One long room contains them all—an apartment re- 
sembling the ‘‘ Long Room” at the Londom Custom House, or more nearly, 
perhaps, to those corridors of Greenwich Hospital,where the veterans are boxed 
up right and left in their berths,—and you have seen how snug and busy the old 
fellows are in that haven which is hepceforward all the world to them after 
their long and perilous career. The chief of this department very politely 
drew my attention to all the leading features of that important portion of the 
business of the Bank. I inspected the books, questioned the clerks, and, in 
fact, made myself acquainted with every point upon which I desired information, 
or wherein I perceived a deviation from the systeim of bill-collection as practised 
in London. 

It was three o’clock when I entered the ‘‘ Collecting Room ;’’ I found that the 
gross number of bills presented to-day in Paris by the bank was 41,174,amount- 
ing to 40,221,000 francs (averaging 40/. each bill, out of an amount of 1,600 - 
000/. sterling.) and of these 6,000 were unpaid ; but the Chief Bill-Comptrol- 
ler told me he had no doubt but that all these will be, as no grace is allowed ; 
and, if taken up before twelve o'clock to-morrow no expense will be incurred. 
These sixty-five clerks had to-day called at 17,420 houses. On the thirty-first 
day of every month a greater number falls due than on any other. In the ave- 
rage of the four last months, on the last day of each of these months, each 
clerk called at three hundred houses per diem ; and in seven out of eight in- 
stances received sums of silver and copper, with a few notes of the Bank of 
France, and signed and gave receipt for the bills he thus left. I found to-day 
that upwards of 121,000,000 francs were received by the bank in Paris from 
different sources, and that last year about 700,000 wills were discounted, 
amounting to 850,000,000 francs. The clerks are obliged to return from their 
beat to the Bank of France many times in the course of the day, owing to the 
accumulation of specie that weighs them down; whilst those of the Bank of 
England traverse Pimlico and Marylebone, collect bills, and return at one jour- 
ney with their proceeds within the leaves of their pocket-books ; bank-notes 
and cheques performing the parts of napoleons and five-franc pieces, and the 
pocket-book conveniently performing the part of clumsy coarse bagging, of 
which their money-sacks are made. 

I explained to the regents of the bank the operation of the London Clearing- 
House ; that system so economic of time and trouble, and without which con- 
centration and rapid settlement, the enormous balances between the banking- 
houses in the great emporium of the commercial world could not be so promptly 
struck,—or the wheels of our complicated monetary system could not revolve 
so evenly and quickly. I have always thought that the system of making bills, 
drawn from whatever quarter of the world, or from whatever town or village 
in Great Britain, upon all parts of Great Britain, payable in one place ¢. e. as 
effected daily by one hour's adjustment of the clearing-house—that such united 
regulation and acceleration of finance is to the complex machinery of banking 
what the fly-wheel and governor isto the steam-engine. You may imgine the 
regent’s surprise when I told him that in the London ‘ Clearing House,” (a 
plain room, on part of the site of the old post-office in Lombard Street.) a 
clerk from each private bank in London attended twice a day for but half an 
hour ; and commercial obligations were collectively discharged to the amount 
of three millions sterling every day in the year; with not moretban a fif- 
teenth of this sum in bank-notes. That, as to using coin, silver and copper, I 
could readily picture to myself the contemptuous and derisive expression of 
face which the most juvenile of these clearing-clerks would assume at the bare 
suggestion. A thousand millions of pounds sterling, I told him, were paid last 
year in this room by these clerks, not more than forty in number,—a sum larger 
‘than the national debt ; and that all the money used for the operation—this ba- 
lancing of a year’s commercial enterprise in all quarters of the globe,—was 
effected without a single error, a moment’s delay, and with bits of paper only— 
the promissory notes of the Bank of England 

The annual circulation of money through all the branches of the Bank of 
France is about eight millions. When I had explained the clearing system in 
all its bearings to the regents, and the great facility it conferred on banking ope- 
rations, they unanimously expressed their admiration, and one said, 

“ Ah! sir, would to God that we could concentrate the energies of this 
country upon objects conducive to its wealth and prosperity, as you English are 
doing. We have energy enough and to spare in France, but, unhappily, that 
energy is, for the most part, misdirected by those who ought to know better ” 

This was the candid avowal of a wealthy and intelligent man, emulous 
of the true glory of hiscountry ; and the sentiments it contained appeared to 
coincide with those of the other regents who did me the honour to receive me 
to-day. 

To return for a moment to the book-keeping system. In the ledger depart- 
ment is a feature I could wish to see adopted in all great banking-houses. Dai- 
ly after the bank closes for receipts and payments, sheets are filled in with the 
balance of every man's account. The Bank of France may have several thou- 
sand, and the titles of each are printed on the sheets, with sufficient space be- 
tween for the entry of the diurnal transactions in each account. These form a 
folio volume, placed before the clerk who first receives the cheques through the 
aperture already described to you, and the sum of his entries at the close of the 
day ought to agree with the sum of the clerk of the cash-book—in fact, be a 
duplicate of the ledger. Here I remarked how decimal divisions of value short- 











ened labour, and lessened error. A specific return is also invariably made up, 
under printed forms of great minuteness ; affording at one view the exact 
state of the Bank every evening. 

With two regents, and one of the censors, I then passed through the entire 
establishment—from the gold vaults to the splendid apartments of Count 
d’Argout, the governor, who resides within the walls. The silver coin is heap- 
ed up in barrels, placed in spacious cellars, resembling the subterranean store- 
houses of a brewery. Each tub, holding fifty thousand francs in five-franc 
pans and weighing about six hundred pounds. There were, I was told,eight 

undred barrels piled up to the very crown of the arches, and rising much high- 
erthan my head. We walked through a long alley of these barrels for some 
time, until we came to a large stone-roofed and iron- floored apartment, where- 
in are to be seen large, square, leaden cases, resembling those used at vitriol 
and sulphuric-acid works. Each of these hold twenty thousand bags of one 
thousand francs each, and the whole are soldered up hermetically within the 
cases ; several of which, it appears, have not been opened for nearly forty 
years, and, a regent told me, would probably remain untouched a hundred 
years longer, and would be the last of their stock dipped into. In these leaden 
reservoirs the treasure of the Bank of France is kept perfectly dry, and free, 
also, from any variation of temperature. The stairs leading to these regions of 
Plutus are narrow, and admit of only one person at a time,ascending or descend- 
ing with a candle. This has been expressly contrived for protection and de- 
fence, and a large quantity of sand is kept in a room near the door at the head 
of the steps, sufficient to fill the staircase, in the event of an attack upon the 
bank by a mob. The regents told me that (from the steepness and narrow- 
ness of these stone stair-flights,) a couple of days, it was calculated would be 
spent in clearing a passage, even were an insurgent force in possession of the 
bank itself. In one of the treasure-vaults are the precious deposits of the 
Rothschilds, and other wealthy capitalists, left for safety with the bank. To 
give you the length, breadth, and thickness of the ingots of gold piled up 
to the ceiling in this subterranean chamber would be fruitless, as well as un- 
satisfactory, for neither of our names did I see labelled on the tempting 
blocks. 

Private individuals are in the habit of depositing their plate and valuables 
in these well-guarded strongholds. ‘The richest noble of Europe, Prince De- 
midoff, has requested the Bank of France to keep his jewels in itscustody ; and 
on one of its shelves I saw acasket of diamonds belonging to the Russian 
Cresus, valued at a million sterling. If the French had faith in one another, 
as Englishmen have, this great stock of bullion would never be needed. Want 
of contidence obliges the Bank of France to keep in its vaults a sum which 
might be reduced to a fourth, or even an eighth part, with safety to itself, and 
of incalculable advantage to the wealth and prosperity of the country. As 
commerce, and dealings between man and man are at present carried on in 
France, this sacrifice is unavoidable ; for in this country there is, and has been 
since Louis XIV. first turned the heads of the people for conq uest,or wholesale 
robbery, which is the same thing, a lamentable want of good faith, engendered 
by the habit of plundering their neighbours. 

A plan was suggested to me not long ago for establishing a bank here, which 
should circulate small bills of exchange not re-issuable, based upon ample cap- 
ital, inconnection with the post-house stations, of which there are six hundred 
principal ones, as agencies for redeeming the notes. The postmasters are al- 
ways men of substance and character, and pay in some instances enormous 
sums for their brevets, or licences, which are under the regulations of Govern- 
ment. I have known as much as twelve thousand pounds sterling given for a 
brevet, the lowest price of a brevet being two hundred pounds sterling. Sooner 
or later a system of banks-of-issue analogous to ours, either as separate esja- 
blishments, or based upon those already established agencies, must preyail. 
Gold and silver form an inadequate medium in trade ‘to any profitable extent. 
The regents of the Bank of France are fully aware of this; but they eahnot 
change the dispositions of their countrymen At Fontainblean, not thirty miles 
from Paris, I found it difficult to obtain change for a five hundred franc note 
(only twenty pounds sterling) and in many towns at the South of France it 
might be attempted for a week in vain. 

In conclusion, I may add that the Bank of France is directed by men of un- 
questionable talent, sound judgment, and high principle. It was founded in 
1803, by a law which gave it the exclusive privilege of issuing notes during a 
period of forty years. Itis directed by a Governor, two-deputy governors, 
fifteen regents, and three censors. It discounts bills, guaranteed by at least 
three signatures, including the drawer, and transacts the ordinary business of 
bankers ; besides taking charge of ingots, foreign coin, diamonds, &c. at a 
commission which cannot exceed an eighth per cent. for every period of six 
months. ‘The capital of the bank is a hundred and eight millions of francs, in 
ninety thousand shares of twelve hundred francs each, upon which a dividend 
of from twelve to fifteen per cent. is generally paid. It is admirably managed, 
and rarely becomes the subject of unseemly controversies and perpetual com- 
mentaries in newspapers. 

Count d’Argout, the governor, is a peer, and a proud one; he has all the 
acumen and tact of Lord Lyndhurst, with the ready conception for acco nts 
and industry of Lord Ripon. He is a favourite of the King’s ; but his position 
as governor for life of the Bank of France renders his lordship not only inde- 
pendent, but disregardful of the frowns or smiles of the Tuileries. 

Still, in what commercial city of the world, except London, are men like 
the Gurneys, the Mastermans, and the Barings, to be found? Honour intact 
in its highest sense ; with every quality that should appertain tothe great and 
good, and every attribute of a practical and disciplined Christian gentleman, 
have deservedly raised to their present eminence these wealthy individuals, of 
whom the metropulis may be justly proud. You may seek Paris, Frankfort, or 
Hamburg, in vain, for such men; and, let me tell you, you cannot be too suf- 
ficiently thankful for the privilege of having such examples perpetually before 
the public eyes; and also, that a cycle of our great bankers and merchants is 
sufficient to redeem the character of our country, financially compromised as 
it has so often been by incompetent statesmen. 





WALKING THE HOSPITALS. 
From the * World of London.” 


We apprehend that few idle people, from choice, care to turn aside from the 
contemplation of busy life engaged in healthy industry, and from the excite- 
ment of the living streets, to explore the abiding places of disease, pain, and 
death ; yet we would not care for the man who would not sometimes visit the 
homes of the miserable, take a lesson of life in the wards of an hospital, and 
anticipate the debt he will sooner or later have to* pay, by seeing it paid by 
others. While you are killing the enemy—who is certain, notwithstanding, to 
get the better of you one day or another—with billiards, or dice, or gossip, or 
the bottle at the west end, it might do you good were you suddenly to be trans- 
ferred to a medical or surgical ward of St. Thomas’s, St. Bartholomew's, or 
Guy’s; and, by the dismal light of a lamp, to contemplate the varied expres- 
sion of human agony you will meet with on every side ; the crimsoned flush of 
raging fever, the wandering eye and frothy lip of wild delirium, the half-crown 
patch of hectic blush upon the sunken cheek of the consumptive ; death doing 
his work by sap and storm, by night and day, within the walls, within musket- 
shot of the scenes of your midnight revelry and mid-day languor, where your 
only business is idleness, your only pleasure dissipation. 

You have hardly entered the precincts of one of our great hospitals, when you 
experience uneasy sensations. The unnatural quietude of those great quad- 
rangles in the immediate vicinity of crowded thoroughfares, whose discordant 
noises reach the ear commingled in one general hum, amaze you. There is 
aconventual hush over the place; your footstep awakens the echoes of the 
piazzas and passages, as you make your way from one quadrangle to another. 
In the distance you may observe an irregular clump of lowly buildings, sur- 
mounted by domes and skylights; these are the dissecting and lecture rooms 
of the hospital, where the bodies of the dead are made subservient to the wel- 
fare of the living. 

You enter the house ; what a strange acidulated smell! The smell of a bar- 
rack is peculiar—a frowzy, daipy smell ; the smell of a workhouse is the frow- 
ziness without the damp; but the smell of the hospital is different from both ; 
it ic an odour, as it were, of spilt vinegar, very peculiar, especially in the dog- 
days, and not very pleasant. Then the surgical wards, the fever wards, the 
small-pox wards, have their own peculiar odours, which we might sniff through 
several pages with great satisfaction ; but in pity to the olfactories of the un- 
professional reader, we shall not dwell further on hospital odours. 

Who are those frowzy women in the bed-gowns and frilled caps crossing the 
square to and fro? These are nurses ; sisters, as they are called—a name de- 
rived from those remote times when sisterhoods of religious women performed 
the kindly offices of tending the sick poor, as they do to this day in continental 





never knowed when to have done calling for drink, night nor day.” “ Si have 
you got my blisters and poultices on peur tray ie Here’s ‘Goody Sinope 8 
darter says as how she knows her mother’s dead, an’ a hollerin’ like mad in the 
hairy : may she go up, sir?” ‘’Gainst the rules. Guvn’rs won't hear of it; 
tell her to-call again to-morrow.” ‘ Hilloa, you there, come up, and 

down the stiff uns.” “ How many, sir!” “Let me see: Irish hodman, in 
Job’s ward ‘‘ Beg your pardon, sir, but he's not quite dead yet.” “ Not 
dead! you rascal, do you suppose I’d have given you an order to take him 
down if he wasn’t dead.” + Beg your pardon, sir, but he swears he won't die 
till God pleases.” ‘“ Won't he ? we shall see whether or not. There’s Sally 
Dawes, she’s dead as a red herring, I°ll warrant her.” ‘Mr. Mugg, if the 
house surgeon hears you neglected to leech the erysipelas leg in No. 9, you'll 
hear of it.” “Dear me, sir, what shall Ido?” “ Clap on the suckers, and 
when they bite, take them off again: say they’re yesterday’s bites.” ‘ That 
will be a bite; he! he! he!” “ Staggers, I'll bet you two to five in grog, 
Slashem’s. lithotomy case capsizes the pail.” “Say on the table, and I’ll take 
you. Do you see anything verdant?” “QOho!” ‘Two to one against the 
woman in. the puerperal ward—what's her name’ Come, I'll back death 
against the doctor for any sum you like to name.” “Kitty Foley, if you please, 
sir, has made up her mind not to submit to the operation.” What! after I 
have had the trouble of arranging the instruments ; there’s gratitude for you! 
Tell her she must be operated on; the bill has been up this week : tell her 
she'll die if she doesn’t.” “ She says, if you please, sir, she only wants to be 
let die in peace.” ‘What! and the whole class to be disappointed; impossi 

ble! Tell her she can't be allowed to die in peace, it’s against the rules of the 
hospital.” ‘ Well, Clotty, have you bled all thecases!” “ Surgeryman, have 
you given all the—ahem”—* All right, sir.” “I say, Simkins, you don’t look 
well this morning.” ‘‘ No!—bless me, I never felt better in all my life.’ 
‘“‘Why, what's the matter! Let’s feel your pulse. Don’t you, now, really 
feel very ill?” ‘Come, none of your nonsense ; you know I cut my finger in 
the dissecting-room, and you want to frighten me.” “TI say, now, is there 
any body game to throw a pebble at that gas-lamp!” ‘* Please, sir, the sailor 
just come in won't have his head shaved, nor take his gruel: will he get his 
gruel, sir?” ‘Not a doubt of it, Molly, if he stays here long enough.” 
‘‘ Hark! there's Professor Puke coming up stairs ; so off, boys, and look so- 
lemn.” And the conference is for the present broken up. 

Now, take a turn through the wards with the doctor Observe how various 
the expression of the patients’ countenances: the clouded brow, oppressed eye, 
distended nostril, and parched lip, of impending fever; the dranken aspect and 
stertorous breathing of apoplexy; the fearful shivering of the sufferer from 
ague : then, in the chronic wards, note the family likeness among all the pa- 
tients—the subdued expression of pain, so long continued that habit has ren- 
dered its endurance tolerable. Now, if you have nerve, enter the condemned 
cell—the place allotted to incurables. Here are, you see, some five-and-twenty 
fellow creatures waiting for the friendly hand of death to lay them in the peace- 
ful grave ; and, strange to say, such of them as are not tortured with acute 
pain, are not merely resigned, but positively cheerful ! 

Stand for a moment at the foot of this bed; let us look at the card. Oh! 
cancer of the breast, operated on for the third time yesterday. You observe 
the poor creature is dying : already unconsciousness has blunted the arrow of 
the destroyer; and although she yet breathes, the bitterness of death is past. 
These oranges and lemons, cups of wine, teapots, are the offerings of the  in- 
habitants of the ward to their expiring fellow-sufferer. The little girl you see 
about with disease of the hip-joint, smiling as good-naturedly as if she was at 
play, was the nurse of the poor creature before you, and tended her with the 
same devotion as if she had been her own daughter. Even now, she moistens 
the unconscious lips, and whispers pity into the unheeding ear. 

There is something very extraordinary, and to us inexplicable, in the variety 
of shapes in which death makes his approaches, and the way in which he is 
met by minds differently constituted. In early life we had abundant opportu- 
nities of contemplating death on a great scale ; and we took a melancholy 
pleasure in watching the struggles of the parting spirit, as if we could catch its 
shadow flung on earth, as it flew to its abiding-place beyond the grave. 

But, with all our watching, we never could advance a step in our investiga- 
tion. We have seen a virtuous mother of a family, from whose hands the sa- 
cred volume was never absent during her long illness, expire delirious, with a 
torrent of blasphemy and obscenity horrible tohear. Over and over again we 
have witnessed the cheerful, and, to all human comprehension, happy deaths of 
those destitute of the slightest sense of religious obligation ; while those im- 
bued with the strongest and most scriptural feelings, have met death with tears, 
trembiings, and lamentations. Some we have observed to make the fact of 
their approaching death an excuse for imploring some delicacy which they have 
never tasted—as, for example, a peach or a bunch of grapes ; others will cry 
out incessantly for wine, and die miserable if they do not get as much as they 
wish. One would die happy, he says, if he could see the sun ; another gives 
the moon his preference. The fantasies of dying people are truly extraordi- 
nary, and the mode in which they meet death, reconcilable, as we imagine, 
chiefly to constitution of body and habits of life. Soldiers, though by no means 
a religious class generally, we have observed to die fearless of death itself, 
whether or not indifferent to the preparation for the life after death. The hap- 
piest deaths, we think, other things being equal, are those of poor ignorant 
creatures, whose faith in their religion is unshaken. ‘The pride of human 
knowledge suggests doubts and fears, which, howsoever little they may 
disturb lusty life, are worse than racks and wheels in the hour of approaching 
death. 

To be weak or undecided, in death as in life, is to be miserable. The firm 
in faith do not die—they set out upon their journey to the promised land—and 
only change one state of existence for another. 











countries. You see in the expression of their faces how little care or anxiety 
they feel, hardened as they are by usage, in the performance of the most ex- 
quisitely painful duties ; they look not like those whose daily and nightly task 
it 1s to moisten the lips of the dying, to close the eyes and decently dispase the 
limbs of the frequent dead. On the contrary, the great majority have the ex- 


pression of comfortable jolly cooks in small respectable families where scullery- 
inaids are kept. 
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In the passages, or in the lobbies, as you progress towards the wards, if you 
keep your ears open, you may hear not a few extraordinary dialogues. A 
group, consisting of one or two of the dressers, a knot of sisters, a surgery man, 
and some of the pupils, is collected at the stair-head, and at intervals you catch 
unconnected portions of their mingled professional conversation. 

‘* So Sally Dawes is dead this morning.” ‘ Cuss the old cat; God be good 


to her, Betsy ; what a world of trouble that wretch gived me in Mary’s ward— 
" 








PRECIOUS MINUTES ; OR, PAST HALF-HOURS. 


The Duke de Trévise was a kind, amiable, gentlemanly person ; as brave as 
he was able, and as devoted to his country as any general officer in the army. 
I saw him early in the morning of the day on which he was fatally wounded 
by the infernal machine of Fieschi. He was in excellent spirits, and anticipa- 
ted with much evident pleasure the approaching review of the National Guards 
by Louis Philippe along the whole line of Boulevards, extending, indeed, to 
the Champs Elysées. ‘‘ The police would have us believe that we are all to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake,” said the marshal, good-humouredly ; “ or 
else that we are to be shivered to atoms by an improved pistol!” He saw I 
was not converted by his merriment to believe that the rumours I had heard 
from so many quarters, and to some of which we had referred, were without 
foundation. ‘‘ Where there is much smoke, there must be some fire,” I ob- 
served ; and he pleasantly answered, ‘“ Well, then, I presume we shall be 
burnt to death.” I took leave of my admirable friend, but it was not without 
a feeling of sad distrustfulness. He perceived it. As he passed by the Café 
de Paris, where he knew | should be stationed, he looked at me with a sort of 
quiet, friendly thankfulness of manner, seeming to say, ‘‘ Well, my good friend, 
here we are, and neither earthquake, pistol, nor fire, have destroyed us yet.” 
Precisely ha/f-an-hour afterwards, he lay weltering in his blood on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, one of the victims of Fieschi’s wholesale butchery. Louis 
Philippe raised his own hat from his head to shew the people that he had per- 
sonally escaped unhurt ; but when he turned to his left side, and saw the Duke 
de Trévise wounded on the ground, and his horse dead beneath him, large 
tears, and many of them, gushed from the eyes of the mourning monarch, and 
there was a dead silence and a pause. What was tobe done! ‘Send to the 
queen.” was the first order of this astonishing prince ; and in a few seconds he 
added, ‘ We will continue the review ” His efforts to restrain his emotions 
were observed, and admired. Never did the king’s staff look more numerous 
or brilliant ; but on every countenance was impressed, from that moment, the 
expression, ‘‘ We have witnessed a great crime—the last half-hour has been 
indeed fatal.’ The review was continued. Louis Philippe rejoined his family. 
The queen was bathed in tears ; the princesses were all agitation. The king 
and his sons were calm, pensive, and dejected. How heartily did they all 
wish, at that moment, that the revolution of 1830 had never been called for by 
the ordinances of Prince Polignac. 





My only daughter was young, graceful, and good. She had never left me. 
We loved each other with tenderness and devotion. We talked, laughed, 
walked, read, and thought together. At last she loved another. Not another 
father, but another friend, and that friend she wished to make her husband. 
When my daughter was a child, I had instructed her. When she was thought- 
less and inconsiderate, I had reproved her. When ill, | had nursed her. She 
used to say, ‘‘ Papa, you are the very best nurse in the world. I am sure you 
are. It is delightful to be ill, to be nursed’y you.’ This was more than en- 
thusiasm ; it was the language of sincerity. gratitude, and love. But now 
another nurse was in view. Another hand was to raise the pillow, when in fu- 
ture years fever should waste her frame or parch her lips. Till this time { had 
been the on/y one ; but another was now not even to share with me the duty, 
but to perform it all himself. {knew what it was to be a husband, and how 
great monopofists they are. J had been so myself, and | had no right to com- 
plain of my future destiny. Still the period wasdistant ; years most intervene, 
the courtship would be long; both were very young; and my daughter was 
still mine. Besides, who could tell that the love-knot would ever be tied? 
Who could tell but that some lovers’ quarrels might intervene between the be- 
trothed ones and the altar? ll this was possible. They were very young, 
and youth is not always free from fickleness. ‘These were my reflections ; dare 
| say my hopes? Bat if they were my hopes, they were destined to be dis- 
appointed ; for they wooed on, and on, and on, as years waxed and waned, till 
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the day was fixed for my daughter's marriage! Then I began to feel 
that it was indeed an approaching reality, and that soon—very soon—I was, 
for all the joys of daily society and hourly smiles, to be daughterless. I rea- 
soned with myself that this was life—that I only had to suffer that which | had 
in my time been the cause of inflicting on another, and that my family circle, 
now about to be broken up, had first been formed by the breaking up of ano- 


ther. But reflections such as these are poor consolers, and they consoled me 
at all. 
merken came the bustle of preparation, the letters of invitation and congratu- 
lation, the corbeille de marriage, and the wedding-cake! There was to be a 
bridal feast, with a father in tears, and I myself the father. Yet [ bound my- 
self as a victim, and knew all the time that I was preparing for the sacrifice. 
Thus we dance on the graves of our ancestors, as our grandchildren shall trip 
lightly on ours. At last came the wedding morn, looking bright enough to 
the bride and bridegroom, but dull, lowering, and threatening tome. She was 
bedecked in white and in flowers, and I was to give away, forsooth, my child 
and my darling. But I did not want to give her away. I wished still to re- 
tain her for myself. If she had been torn from my arms, I might have raved 
in despair; but I was expected to look joyous when I was miserable, and 
was the subject of *‘ congratulation” when I felt that I ought to be the ob- 
ject of “pity.” The wedding party was assembled. Oh! how many co- 
ours there were ! red and blue, purple and pink. But I wore black, and if 
there had been a blacker black than the one I wore, that should have been my 
coat. The clock pointed to half-past nine ; at ten we were to start for the old 
arish church. For one more half-hour my daughter was to be mine ; but on- 
for fo gaat The next half-hour she was to be the property of ano- 
er. Yes, that’s the word, I thought to myself, “the property” of another ; 
he will promise to love, to comfort, and forsaking all other, to keep only unto 
her as long as she should live. And then I, of all beings on the earth—I, who 
would keep my daughter to myself, for her smiles, for her love, for her com- 
fort, for her consolation—I am to step forward when the minister shall say, 
“Who gives this woman to be married to this man?”’ and to say, ‘It is | who 
give her.” My heart said, no give herI will not. They must take her from 
me, but not of me, for I make not such gifts to any one—but to heaven. The 
last half-hour soon passed away; the clock struck ten. My dear girl knew 
what was passing in my heart, and she shed a flood of tears. Those were the 
tears of a daughter who knew that I had loved, defended, encouraged, and 
cherished her; and who felt that another being was now about to pledge him- 
self to those duties I had hitherto performed. But, besides this, she was Joth 
to leave me. I knew she was. er life had been bound up in my life, and 
those exquisite words in Ruth were 1m her heart and on her lips. 

The altar was gairled. The clerk stationed me at my proper place! The 
clergyman looked kindly on me ; there was one by my side who looked kinder 
still, it was my wife; but her tears could not be concealed, and her grief flowed 
freely. At 'ength, my daughter was a wife, and there stood her husband. She 
had pledged herself to love and to hold him from that day forward, for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, and in health, to love, cherish, and 
to obey, till death them should part ; and thereto she gave him her troth! My 
daughter was the property of another ; and too soon, alas! for my sad heart, 
did Be exercise the power which he possessed, for the carriage in which half- 
an-hour previously I had held my daughter to my arms now drove her off to 
other scenes, and to her own home! ‘‘ Her own home,’ dol say? Stay, she 
has ¢wo homes ; for hasshe not still a home at her father’s? These were two 
half-hours 1 shall never cease to remember—the half-hour before and the half- 
hour after my daughter's marriage. 





I went to the siege of Antwerp, to gratify my curiosity. I had no sympathy 
with the French, and a real affection for the Dutch, and for their brave and bold 
leader, the Baron Chassé. Kind political friends gave me some very valuable 
letters ; and when I went to Antwerp, I cried in my heart, ‘* Long live the 
king of Holland and Baron Chassé!” The Frenchmen I knew there were fu 
rious when I said this, and they sometimes threatened to denounce me. I 
would have given the world, for I had little else to give, to have seen the French 
defeated ; but I hoped against hope for such a result. Still the old baron did 
them some mischief, and it was a great treat to read the bulletins from the ci- 
tadel. When I had got to Antwerp, the siege had lasted two days, and the in- 
habitants of the city had nearly all fled to Brussels. Yet the communications 
were regular, and but for the continual firing, and the presence of the military 
near the highroad, no one would have suspected that so important a conflict 
was procecding. It was a curious fact, that no shops were open save those of 
the old clothesmen, all Jews, and they still carried on ‘a leetle business.” I 
took up my quarters in the residence of an obstinate old Fleming, whose Pa- 
pistry got the better of his good sense ; and though he had dreadfully suffered 
from the Brussels revolution, yet he could not bear the name of a Protestant. 
William of Hoiland was in his eyes a detestable schismatic, and he desired no- 
thing so ardently as the total destruction of the citadel. The bulletins I re- 
ceived from the citadel were greatly opposed to the French despatches, 
and contrasted by their simple truth with the ddle vauntings of the French ge- 
nerals. 

I got wearied of hoping and of fearing. I made wagers with all who came 
near ine, that Chassé would beat the French,—not because I thought so, but 
because I liked to disconcert and annoy his enemies. Perhaps this was not 
very amiable ; but persons are not bound to be amiable when they go to a 
siege. 

I shall never forget the explosion of the first bomb-shell I had ever seen in 
my life. {t had a most unearthly noise, and I thought could only be compared 
to that of the rivening of some mighty oak by a flash of lightning. The sound 
was withering to the last degree, and seemed not wholly unlike the wrenching 
of forests of trees asunder. At last, 1 got to like them,—but at a most re- 
spectful distance. One day I was admiring the scene, but was much exaspera- 
ted by the repeated reports that the baron had received orders to surrender. I 
offered to bet my life against a glass of faro that he would rather perish. At 
length, a French officer arrived all bedecked and bedizened on the ‘‘ Grande 
Place.” How he did walk up and down, and down and up, puffing, blowing, 
boasting, boiling, swearing, laughing, raving. ‘Jn one half-hour,” said he, 
“from this time the citadel is ours!’ The Belgians soon flocked round him. 
The old clothesmen grinned, and swore in Hebrew, and I alone was sad ard 
desolate. ‘To avoid arrest, | was silent, but I watched the great clock with a 
heavy heart, and felt myself sinking and faint. Two minutes more and the 
half-hour was gone, but tremendous cheers were heard in the distance, the fir- 
ing ceased, there was a perfect calm, and Chassé had capitulated with the 
honours of war. 1 did not dare to trust myself to return to the old Fleming’s 
where I had been lodging. I went into a café and wrote a few lines in French, 
asking for my bill, sent up the amount by a confidential servant of the café,and 
obtained my travelling trunk,and in a good half-hour was on my route to Brus 
sels. I was silly enough at the time to feel angry with Chassé ; but this was 
most unjust. He had, perhaps, the right to blow up the citadel and involve 
himself in the ruins ; but then, the admirable and devoted garrison who served 
under him, he had not the right to consign to destruction. Louis Philippe is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Tell the baron | shall be happy to see him. He is an 
ornament to his profession.”” And so he was; but, nevertheless, he caused me 
to spend in the course of my life fwo very miserable half-hours. 





When first I saw Susan, she was one of the healthiest, brightest, most 
blooming and beaming girls, I ever beheld. She resembled one of those glo- 
rious large June roses which are so full of beauty and refreshment. Her love- 
ly blue eyes with large white eyeballs had all the expression of youth, hope, 
benevolence, and Jove about them. She was seventeen. Years passed on, 
and the next time I saw Susan she was married. Her countenance was still 
the bright expression of her pure and spotless mind; but six years had de- 
prived her of her girlish appearance, and she laughed less, and strove to look 
serious and sedate. Indced she had one source of sorrow : it washer mother’s 
health. Her mother was a perfect fairy-queen—the veriest sylph that the eyes 
of man ever gazed upon, and she seemed to live, as sylphs live, on dewdrops 
and air, for she never appeared to eat enough to sustain the life of a butterfly. 
Her slight frame became slighter still. She walked upon the earth like a phan- 
tom. The truth was that she starved herself, or brought her system to such a 
state of feebleness from taking so little nourishment, that when the fact stared 
her in the face, and she would have consented to change her mode of exis- 
tence, she could not follow the regimen that was necessary to restore her; her 
digestive powers were gone. Still she lived, no one knew how, and talked such 
wonderful words of peace, and puetry, and truthfulness, that she was the very 
miniature on earth of what a purified and disembodied spirit must be in heaven 
She had her grief, too; it was the absence of her married daughter. The 
speaking blue eyes of Susan were the mirrors in which she loved to gaze, 
and, indeed, she knew no others. Susan's soul was also akin to her own: 
wholly free from selfishness and worldliness ; and when they conversed toge- 
ther they did so so beautifully, that the listeners seemed sanctified even by 
hearing their dialogue. Susan knew that her mother must die, but she would 
never trust herself to think when. She loved her husband, but her mother was 
herself. Her greatest happiness would have been never to have been absent 
from either ; but her mother knew too well her respect fot her own dignity to 
live in splendour at the house of her son-in-law, when her own aged mother 
still lived to require her watchfulness and sympathy. Susan had obtained a 
promise from the medical man attending her mother, that whenever he should 
discover any increase of disease, or signs of more rapid decay, that he would 
apprise her of the change, that she might hasten to the couch of her beloved 


She Albton. 


last to the dear relics of her more than idol. At last, nature gave way, a sud- 
den change took place, the eyes became sunken, the speech was altered, and 
the name of “ Susan” was pronounced with some difficulty. The medical man 
sent immediately to London; Susan aud her husband travelled with rapidity, 
and heart-broken and anxious she entered the town where her dear one lay. 
Bat, alas! she arrived half-an-hour too late. Her mother was no more. Just 
half-an-hour previously she had exchanged her mortal coil for immortal vest- 
ments. ‘ How is she ?” asked Susan of her mother’s mother. ‘She is not,” 
was the reply. No last look, no last pressure of the hand, no last counsel, no 
last prayer, were hers. Her mother was not, for God had taken her. The 
half hour she had lost on the road whilst travelling, and which she might not 
have lost if she had taken due precautions, now stood before her as a mighty 
sin. She bathed the lifeless hands of the departed with her tears, she asked 
pardon for that half-hour’s delay ; she prayed for forgiveness as if she had pur- 
posely offended. The next half-hour her whole frame was changed, her mind 
was suddenly impaired, her constitution had received a blow from whieh it 
could not rally, and when next I saw her she was only Susan’s shadow. The 
eyes were blue, but dim and filmly ; the fair round cheek was pale and sunken ; 
she only spoke of the half-hour she had lost, and the loss of which had prevent- 
ed the last interview with one whose lips moved only to ask for ‘ Susan.” Su- 
san soon died. 

HOW PRECIOUS ARE HALF-HOURS. 





DR. MADDEN’S UNITED IRISHMEN OF 1798. 


So far as a chaos can be reduced to form, this publication consists of three 

parts. The first is an introduction, written by a friend of Dr. Mappen’s, con- 

sisting of a review of Irish history previous to the wra of which the Doctor is 

about to treat: the second, filling the remainder of the volume, seems intended 

for an historical sketch of the Reform and Opposition Socicties of the period, 

with notices of their members: the third part, which occupies the whole of the 

second volume, 1s a regular biography of the unfortunate Saeares—two bro- 

thers, and men of respectable standing in society, who were executed in 1798, 

under circumstances of great peculiarity. A verdict was found against the el- 

der, on very slender proof; and the younger, though there was little doubt of 
his guilt, was convicted on the evidence of a paper in his handwriting, and a 

single witness; that witness not merely being an informer, but an informer 
whom the Orange Government of the day had hired to worm himself into the 

confidence of the accused to stimulate treason and then to betray them. 

Of these three parts, the introduction is brief and rapid ; and though not de- 

void of a partisan feeling, it puts the position of Irish parties in a new light. 

The second section is one of the most wordy, crude, and purposeless produc- 
tions we have ever met with. Afterarriving at the end of the whole work, and 

catching a glimpse of Dr. Manpren’s object—which seems to have been, to 
make the lives of some United Irishmen a vehicle for exhibiting the society 
with which they were connected, the Government to which they were opposed, 
and the times in which they lived —we cannot make head or tail of the jumble. 
It opens with a history of the Irish Volunteers, in which the facts are few and 
the arrangement is bad, but wordy declamation both of the writer’s own and of 
the Society’s abounds: it then attempts a notice of the United Irishmen, and 
in pretty much the same way, except that this story is more disjointed than the 
first ; after which, or intermixed with them, come, not characters, not biogra- 
phies, scarcely notices, but some sort of notice of the members of the Society 
—as Reynotp the informer; the length of these accounts not being propor- 
tioned to the importance of,the person, or the intrinsic interests which may 
happen to attach to his fortunes or his villany, but depending upon the matter 
Dr. Mappen has been able to pick up in his inquiries among the survivors of 
those disastrous times. ‘The biography of the Suzeares has somewhat more 
interest ; not but that the space it fills is out of all proportion to the subject, 
whilst Dr. Mappen stuffs into it the life of another person, (Cox, the editor of 
the Irish Magazine,) but the Doctor was in communication with the lady who 
was attached to Joun Sueares, and who furnished him, before her death, with 
some original correspondence, and with her reminiscences of the brothers and 
their family. A domestic interest is thus excited in their fortunes; and much 
of the matter has more reality and originality than the second-hand quotations 
from inferior works, the reprintof Jrish addresses and resolutions, and the 
equally Irish declamation in which Dr Mappen deals. 

The book is not one that can be recommended to any person’s reading ; but 
those who should happen to read it will only regret that the history and ¢imes of 
the United Irishmen has not fallen into abler hands. Amid the mass of verbiage 
or trivial matter with which the volumes abound, facts here and there appear 
that clearly exhibit the folly of the United Irishmen, the villany of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and the general corruption of society, and indicate the value 
of a work that should truly depict them. Putting aside the folly of supposing 
that an extensive conspiracy to effect a general rising could be concealed from 
those who would pay well for its detection, the United Irishmen appear to have 
talked without much disguise of their plans over their caps, to have continual- 
ly associated with loose men known to be attached to the Ministry, and to have 
been insensible to the most obvious indications of treachery and danger. The 
tyranny of the Government, the atrocities they winked at if they did not order, 
the foul system of treachery and espionage they organized, and the manner in 
which they abandoned property, liberty, life, and honour, to the pleasure of their 
partisans, brutal by nature, bloody through fear, and exasperated by faction and 
private enmity were perhaps unequalled, for there was neither the necessity of 
the French Revolutionists to plead nor the long civil wars and balanced forces 
of the Roman prescribers. But bad as the Government may have been, that 
Government could not have perpetrated its atrocities, or found instruments of 
perpetration, in a less corrupt state of society. Any thing like a healthy or 
honest tone of feeling or opinion seems to have been non-existent. Amid much 
talk of honour, plenty of challenging, and a good deal of bloodshed in duelling, 
no man seems to have suffered in social estimation, or to have been worse re- 
ceived in society, for any cruelty or atrocity, any trading upon principles, or 
tergiversation obviously for what he could get by it. ‘The only person who 
excited odium was the informer, and that chiefly among the people and the 
friends of the persons he doomed to the scaffold. No wonder that at the latter 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century a residence in Ireland 
was looked upon by the British in the manner painted by Miss Edgeworth in 
some of her fictions. The social atmosphere was tainted. 

Part of this truth is seen by Dr. Mappen, and he sometimes admits it fairly 
enough to the extent of his perception; but as a whole, his narrative is that of 
a man whose nature has the recklessness and vehemence of a partisan, and 
who, not designing partiality, is incapable of taking a large view of com- 
plicated events, or- deducing from them the philosophical truth they may con- 
tain. And sometimes, in his haste to turn a period, he is not particularly ac- 
curate about a fact, and generally makes no allowance for circumstances or 
necessity. Kor example, speaking of Tone and CastLereacu, he says— 

‘In the course of the extraordinary events of this world, Tone was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, for attempting to carry into effect the project implied in 
the example so temptingly held forth, by ‘uniting men of all religious de- 
scriptions,’ and Colonel Robert Stewart, (subsequently Lord Castlereagh,) 
who sanctioned with his presence the sedition of the sword-in-hand delibera- 
tors on reform, became a foremost man in those councils which consigned 
the United Irishmen to the gallows. The meeting I speak of was not an ob- 
scure county meeting—it was not what could be well called ‘a farce :’ the ag- 
gregate number of Volunteers represented at the meeting was not less than 
13,000.” 

This is something more than inaccuracy. Tone was not sentenced to be 
hanged for any thing done in furthering the objects agreed to at a public meet- 
ing, or any objects of Reform whatsoever, but for being taken in arms on 
board a French ship of war fighting against a British vessel; he having insti- 
gated the Directory to invade treland, and that after his life had been spared 
by the Irish Government on condition that he banished himself. 

[We give the following extract :—] 

‘Lord Clare, in some things, was a man of somewhat similar taste, but of a 
very different temperament. He hunted down his game, not for the pleasure 
of the chase, but on account of his antipathy to the creature he pursued. His 
natural disposition was by no means sanguinary ; his feelings were warm, im- 
petuous, ungovernable: he was capable of forming ardent friendships and of 
doing generous actions. Bnt his violent temper, his arrogarit disposition, his 
loose principles, and unbounded ambition,made his love of power and command 
a domineering passion which brooked no opposition, and converted his sense of 
offended pride into implacable resentments. With respect to the leaders of 
the United Irishmen, who had given him no personal offence, he not only re- 
frained from obstructing their overtures to enter into terms with the Govern- 
ment, but his exertions were st ccessfully used in their behalf when other mem- 
bers of the Pxivy Council were clamorous for their prosecution. The recollec- 
tion of his conduct on these occasions was probably not forgotten by M'Nevin, 
when he spoke of his Lordship, with all his grievous faults, as “an Irishman 
after all.” Mr. Moore has recorded atrait of his character, in reference to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shows his nature to have been intended for 


better things than his political course would lead one to expect of him A 
few days previously to the arrests at Bond's, he said to Mr. Ogilvie, “For 
God's sake,get that young man out of the way : the ports shall be open to him.” 
On another occasion, of uo less peril to an individual implicated in an attempt 
to procure the assistance of a military force from the French Governme nt, he 
gave that individual timely information of his danger, and thus enabled him to 


effect his escape. This circumstance never has been made public; but I see 





one. Month after month rolled away, Visit after visit was made, the flicker 


Jight within her still lingered in the frail tenement, and Susan clung to the 
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be left undone. The late Archibald Hamilton Rowan owed his life to 4 com- 
munication made to him by Lord Clare. The statement of the fact may cause 
the justice of the opinions expressed on the subject of his Lordship’s conduct 
in the case of the Sheares to be called in question: but the inconsistencies of 
Lord Clare's character it would be a difficult matter to reconcile or to account 
for. Itis, however, far more gratifying to the writer to have one trait of ge- 
nerosity to record of such a man, than to corroborate previous statements by 
new evidence of his vindictiveness. 

‘* My authority for the above-mentioned fact is a physician long and intimately 
acquainted with Rowan, a gentleman of unquestionable veracity. He was in- 
formed by Rowan a short time before his death, that the first intimation he re- 
ceived of the detection of Dr. Jackson’s correspondence with the French Di- 
rectory, and of the discovery by Government of a paper in his own hand-writing, 
composed by Theobald Wolfe Tone, and copied by him, (Rowan,) setting forth 
the political state of Ireland, had been communicated to him while he was con- 
fined in Newgate, (undergoing the sentence imposed on him for publishing and 
distributing ‘‘ a seditious libel,”) by a person sent to him expressly by Lord 
Clare, for the purpose of acquainting him with his dangerous position. 

*“« Rowan, promptly acting on this information, easily found means of escaping 
from gaol, and fled to France.” 





ea 
TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


We remember some time since to have gleaned from the published accounts 
of our own or foreign navigators, a few particulars relating to the little settle- 
ment on this island, almost as interesting as the settlement of the Adams’s on 
Pitcairn’s Island. The following extract from a letter just received has been 
obligingly forwarded to us for the gratification of our readers :— 
‘Yacht Wanderer, R.Y.S., March 1842. 

‘“Onthe 19th we came abreast of this island. You will remember that, 
during the period of Napoleon’s confinement at St. Helena, the British go- 
vernment had a garrison here, which, on Bonaparte’s death, was withdrawn. But 
an old corporal, named Glass, having nearly served the term in the army which 
entitled him to retire, obtained permission to remain behind, with his wife (a 
Hottentot,) one child, and two privates of his corps. The two soldiers, how- 
ever, soon grew tired of this mode of living, and took advantage of the visit 
of a whaling vessel to leave the island; and thus old Glass, wife, and child, 
became sole possessors of the place—‘ monarch of all he surveyed.’’ The 
island is volcanic, and has a high peak rising from a table-land ; the table land 
is 1,000 feet from the level of the sea, and from it rises the peak, to a further 
elevation of 7,600 feet. At its summit is an immense crater filled with 
water, round whose margin the albatross and other sea fowl build their nests. 
The table-land is altogether useless, being very boggy, and having not less 
than forty craters on it. The land, therefore, available for the settlement, is 
merely a patch of six or seven miles long, and from a quarter to nearly half a 
mile in breadth, from the mountain side to the sea, from whose level it is 
raised about forty or fifty feet. From being the solitary residence of one 
man, Tristan d’Acunha has now a population of seventy-three, and of these, 
fifteen are the children of old Governor Glass; and his children and grand- 
children amount to twenty-seven. His daughters are good looking, though 
very dark, and readily find husbands. You will be curious to know how they 
get them. Very many American whaling ships touch at this spot for supplies 
of potatoes and water ; some of their crews have, from time to time, remain- 
ed; and, unfortunately, a great number of ships have been wrecked on the 
Island, to whose crews the old governor has always behaved in a manner that 
does him the greatest credit. A few of these people have remained with him, 
and as every one on the Island is indebted to the good old man for some fa- 
vour, either a wife, or assistance in building and stocking a house, for a couple 
of draft oxen, some sheep, or some solid favour of that kind, so each person is 
attached to him by the strong ties of interest and gratitude; and he, being 
parson, teacher, doctor, and friend, is treated by all with respect. Tristan 
d’Acunha is a perfect model of a republic—the laws very simple, as you may 
suppose. Thus each person on the Island in turn supplies ships with provi- 
sions, the profits of which sale are his own; and this rule being never deviated 
from, all are contented and happy. On the evening of our visit, the old man 
christened his youngest child of three months old, and having got wine and 
good cheer from the Wanderer, all the islanders were made merry, and, in ho- 
nour of our Queen, the child was called Victoria. Since the formation of the 
town (!) of Somerset, as it is called, there had not been such a merry-making. 
Mr. Boyd gave the young one a portion, viz. five sheep the increase of which 
was to be hers on her coming of age, and ‘‘en masse,” the people stood up 
and promised to tend her flocks until she was a married woman. There are 
now many sheep and cows on the Island, some pigs and potatoes of the first 
quality, water in abundance ; and without luxuries, and not aware of any 
wants, the people are contented. The population of the island is somewhat 
mixed—consisting of Dutchmen, Danes, Frenchmen, Americans, English and 
Tristans. 





—_———E 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—MEETING OF BOOKSELLERS. 

Yesterday (30th June,) a numerous meeting was held at the Freemason’s 
Tavern of the book-publisers, authors, and others interested in the trade, 
‘for the purpose of taking into consideration the enormous and increasing evil 
of the foreign piracy of British literary works, and for adopting such measures 
as may seem expedient for putting a stop to the same.” 

Mr. Loneman acted as chairman on the occasion. He had, he said, taken 
the liberty of calling the meeting, because the subject which they were about 
to discuss was anevil of so increasing a character as to render it necessary that 
some effective measures to put it down should be adopted by all who were in- 
terested in the book trade. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. James (the author) then rose to propose the first resolution, and in doing 
so entered into a history of the book publishing trade, and of the system which 
had for some years been carried on of publishing all the popular works of Eng- 
land in foreign parts, and of supplying those works to the general reader, not 
merely abroad, but even in our own country, at a very far lower price than that 
at which the original publisher could print them. In the course of Mr. James’s 
speech he said that the English publisher had in the first instance to pay a 
large sum to his author, then to defray the necessary expenses attendant on 
getting the work out, such as composition, printing, cost of paper, and many 
other matters, all of which were accompanied with an outlay, and then there 
was the risk of success; that was the position of the British publisher. But it 
was not so with the foreign bookseller, for he, in the first place, only published 
such of our works as had proved highly successful and had become popular 
(hear, hear,) and he consequently ran no risk of repaying himself. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, in the next place, he had no author to pay, and yet he had no 
scruple in availing himself of the talents and successful labours of an English 
author, with the certainty, too,—for such a publisher, as he had already said, 
never seized upon any work but such as had become popular in England,—of 
commanding an extensive sale not only in other countries but in England. At 
first this system of piracy had been adopted for the avowed purpose of supply- 
ing the readers resident in each respective country, but gradually the cheap- 
ness with which the works were got up and brought out in America, in France, 
and in Germany, and could be afterwards obtained in this country, had had the 
effect of leading to a most extensive circulation of the foreign editions through- 
out England—a circulation, which, as a matter of necessity, could not but have 
a most prejudicial effect of leading to a most extensive circulation of the fo- 
reign editions throughout England—a circulation which, as a matter of neces- 
sity, could not but have a most prejudicial effect upon the publishing trade 
here. (Hear, hear.) In America this system of piracy might be said to have 
arrived at its height; for there it had been carried to so great an extent that 
the whole of a romance or other popular work, even though originally it had 
been published here in three volumes, was given in one or two sheets of a 
newspaper, which newspaper was sent to the East Indies and all of our colo- 
nies; indeed, he might say it was sent to every part of the world, at the 
usual cost of such journals, so that the reader was enabled to obtain the whole 
of a work, which could not be brought out in this country under a guinea anda 
half, in addition to the risk which a publisher must necessarily run of its suc- 
cess, for the insignificant sum of 25 cents, which he believed was about equal 
to 13d. or 134d. of our money. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the number of 
English works which had been printed in France alone, he found by Messrs. 
Galignani’s list, that there were no fewer than 380 (hear, hear,) whilst in other 
countries there had been as many as 100 more. (Hear, hear.) These editions 
had had avery large sale, and if they were to take the average weight of paper, 
taking each edition at 2,000 copies, the quantity of paper consumed had been 
no less than 960,000lb. ; for which weight of paper our paper makers would 
have paid has much in the shape of duty as would amount to 6,000/. (Hear, 
hear.) Here, then, was an immense loss to the revenue of Great Britain. 
(Hear, hear.) The question, therefore, was not confined to trade, but it had 
thus become an important matter with a view to the operation of this piratical 
system on the revenue of the country (hear, hear;) and, consequently, demand- 
ed the speedy attention of the Government. (Hear.) It had happened that in 
1838 an act entitled “‘ The International Copyright Act” had passed the Legis- 
lature, but that act had not been carried out. One of the objects, therefore, of 
the present meeting was to obtain the operation of that enactment, and the in- 
stigators of the present meeting had considered, as he doubted not all those 
who had heard his imperfect exposition of the state of the question 
would also consider, that the present moment was peculiarly favourable for 
bringing to a successful issue any negotiations with foreign countries on the 

f ‘international copy-r especially as they had received assur- 
ances from the chief booksellers of France and Germany of their willingness and 
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Great Britain and their several countries, and also from having learned that a 

bill with the same object was now before the American Congress. (Hear, 

hear.) The hon. gentleman, after other observations,which our limits preclude 

us from giving, concluded by moving a resolution to effect, “that. right of 

property in literary productions ought to be recognized by all civilized nations. 
Hear. 

. Mr. Anal Smit seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Lord W. Lennox moved and Sir C. Morean seconded the next re- 
solution, expressive of the truth, that the disregard to that right had greatly 
tended to discourage and depress the book trade of Great Britain. (Hear, 
hear.) 

A series of other resolutions were then moved and seconded by Messrs. 
Dickenson, Colburn, T. Longman, Blackwood, Dr. Thompson, J. Simpson, 
Spottiswood, Britain, Buckingham, Poole, and Hood, in furtherance of the 
desire to accomplish the execution of a treaty with foreign Powers by the En- 
glish Government for the purpose of securing the right of property in literary 
productions. 

The resolutions were all agreed to ; and a memorial, addressed to the Board 
of Trade, founded thereon having been drawn up. and thanks voted to the 
Chairman, on the Motion of Lord W. Lennox, seconded by Mr. James, the 
meeting separated. 

Letters were read from Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and Mr. 
Warren, expressing their regret that they were unable to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting; but adding, that they concurred in its object and 
heartily wished it success. 


Seen che 
THE WILKIE MONUMENT. 


On Saturday, July 2nd, a numerous meeting of the noblemen and gentlemen 
forming the committee for promoting the erection of a statue to the memory 
of the late Sir David Wilkie took place at the Thatched-house Tavern, St. 
James’s-street, for the purpose of selecting the artist. 

Amongst those present were the Bishop of Llandaff, Lord Mahon, Sir J. 
M’Gregor, Sir M. A. Shee, R. A., Sir P. Laurie, Sir C. Forbes, Sir J. 
Clark, Sir R. Peel, Bart., Sir W. J. Newton, Mr. C. Dickens, Mr. D. Ma- 
clise, &c 

Sir R. Peet, Bart, was called to the chair. He said, that before the meet- 
ing proceeded with the choice of an artist it would be desirable to appoint a 
sub-committee to superintend the proposed work, and to communicate with the 
‘sculptor to be engaged in it. He therefore submitted the following list for the 
approval of the meeting :—The Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Lord Mahon, Sir J. Clark, Sir T. Mahon, Sir M_ A. Shee, Sir W. Newton, Mr. 
Phillips, Sir M. Montefiore, Mr. Burnet, Mr. Rogers, and the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere. 

This proposal having been adopted, 

The Bishop of Luanparr moved, that the name of Mr. Behnes be added to 
the list of candidates for the honour of executing the statue. He had informed 
him (the Bishop of Llandaff) of his intention of offering himself, but was igno- 
rant of the rule agreed upon at the last meeting to the effect that the name of 
no artist should be proposed unless it had been intimated by letter on or before 
Saturday, the 25th instant, to the secretaries of the committee. 

Mr. B. B. Cappeur seconded the resolution. 

The motion was opposed by Sir P. Laurir, and negatived. 

Mr. Sturcnu wished to make afew remarks before the meeting commenced 
balloting. Some allusion had been made at the last meeting to the refusal of 
Mr. Bailey, one of the candidates for the erection of the statue, to sign, with 
the other members of the Royal Academy, an address of Condolence to the 
family of the late Sir David Wilkie. [Hear, hear.] He then read a letter 
from Mr. Bailey in justification of the course he had taken. No step of that 
kind, Mr. Bailey urged, had been taken by the members upon the death of 
Lawrence, West, Stoddart, Flaxman, and other eminent artists, and what must 
be the feelings of the families of those distinguished persons when they saw 
respect greater than they had received paid to the relatives of Sir David Wil- 
kie! Asan impression had goue abroad that it was from other motives that 
Mr. Bailey refused to sign the vote, and as that impression was calculated ma- 
terially to affect his election that day, he trusted that his explanation would be 
deemed satisfactory. 

A discussion then arose as to the mode of electing the artist. It was ulti- 
mately arranged that the entire number of candidates should be included in 
the first ballot, and then that a ballot should be taken for the two highest num- 
bers, unless one of them had an absolute majority over all the other competi- 
tors, that being the method adopted at the Royal Academy. 

The ballot having taken place, the scrutineers announced the following to 
be the result :— 


eer eovce 96} For Mr. W. C. Marehall........ 0 
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Mr. T. Campbell.......... 3 Mr. Henry Weekes........ 3 
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Mr. S. Joseph was declared to be the successful candidate. 
Thanks were then given to the Chairman, and the meeting separated 


To the Editor of the London Times.—Sir,—Previous to the recent meet- 
ing of the Wilkie Testimonial Committee, Mr. Joseph, the sculptor, put the 
accompanying letter into my hands, thinking it might be of service to him if 
read to the committee. I had no opportunity of reading the letter, and Mr 
Joseph’s object has been already gained. It occursto me, however, that such 
a letter might prove interesting to the public, as everything must do which 
helps to link together two such names as Scott and Byron. Your obedient 
servant, James Hacv. 

Athenzum Club, Pall-Mall, July 5. 

P.S. | ought to have mentioned that Mr. Joseph was prevented by Lord 
Byron's death from having an opportunity of presenting the letter or making 
the bust. 

Sir Watter Scorr to Lorp Byron. 

My dear Lord Byron,—Should this reach your hand, it will be delivered by 
Mr. Joseph, a young sculptor of rising eminence, who very wisely goes to Italy 
to improve himself in his art. His busts have attracted much attention, and 
many consider him as our most hopeful artist after Chantrey, who has more 
work on his hand than a lifetime can execute. But you will be enabled to 
judge of Mr. Joseph's proficiency from your own observation, as he carries 
with him several specimens of his labours, and some of your acquaintances’ 
heads in stone and plaster, nearly as good as the original specimen[s] from 
which they were taken. Now, the upshot of all this is, an earnest request on 
my part that if you think Mr. Joseph worthy of encouragement, judging from 
your own observation, not my recommendation (which in the fine arts is worth 
nothing.) that you will spare so much time as to sit to him, which will be a high 
feather in his cap when he returns to Britam, and cannot but have a most im- 
portant effect upon his fortunes if he is happy enough to succeed 

Besides, | cannot disguise from you that | have a little private self interest 
in your granting Joseph this request, for, as Tony Lumpkin says of his com- 
pany, | should not so much mind your Lordship disappointing him if | did not 
at the same time incur disappointment myself, since if you spare so much time 
as to let him model your bust, he has orders to finish a copy for me in marble, 
to be one of the Lares at Abbotsford. I am always, my dear Lord, very truly 
yours, ; Water Scorr. 

Edinburgh, July 1823. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the United Service Magazine for this month, under the head of “‘ The 
Editor's Portfolio,” we read the following address with some painful emotions : 
— To the Members of the United Service.—I address you for the first time in 
my individual, and for the last time in my editorial, capacity. For fourteen 
years nearly I have assiduously laboured to render this work, created under my 
hands, a becoming organ and record of your concerns and deeds; if I have 


succeeded to an extent at all commensurate with my wishes, it is almost more | 


—consilering the variety of classes composing the United Service, and the 
conflicting interests to be consulted, as well as the public difficulties of the pe- 
riod through which our bark from its launch has been steered—than I could 
have ventured to hope. In discharging my task I have sought chiefly to cement 
the union of the services, to establish their claims, interpret their wants, throw 
light on their duties, and improve their organisation—in promoting professional 
discussion to preserve it from personal asperity, and cause a publication ad- 
dressed to a profession of gentlemen to harmonise with the habits of its con- 
stituents—to inculcate discipline and loyalty without forfeiture of independence 
~—to cater as well for your instruction as entertainment, blending both where 
possible or consistent—to provide you with information regarding foreign ser- 
vices, and give durable currency, both abroad and at home, to the intelligence 
and achievements of our own :—of these efforts you have proofs in 40 volumes 


of this Magazine. I now voluntarily retire from a charge which has been so} 


long my familiar, though anxious occupation, that I should feel loath to relin- 
quish it, but for the paramount consideration of health needing repair and relaxa- 
tion, and other claims on my attention. Let me, however, as one parting kindly 
from an old companion, bespeak your continued favour and support for a publi- 
cation so long deemed worthy of your patronage, and which, I am confident, 


will continue to deserve it though released from its management, I still hope | 


to assist its objects. “'T. H. Saapwect Cierke, Major.” 


To witness the retirement of a gentleman not only of great information and 
talent, but eminently gifted with those qualities which do honour to the periodi- 


cal press, must ever be to us a subject of regret ; and it is the greater in this | 


instance from the cause assigned, It will be difficult to obtain a successor to 





She Albion, 


Major Clerke ; but his spirit and good offices remain to compensate in some de- 
gree for his loss.—Ed. L. G. 

A Society has been lately formed, of which Lord Francis Egerton is the 
President, called the “ Elfric Society,” for the illustration of the Anglo-Saxon 
and early English History and Philology. The object of the Society is the publi- 
cation of those Anglo-Saxon and other literary monuments, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, tending to illustrate the early state of England, which have either not 
yet been given to the world or of which a-more correct and convenient edition 
may be deemed desirable. 


The Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of his Tour to Constantinople in 
1840-41, will certainly appear in a few days. 

Horace Smiru. This distinguished writer is at present engaged in editing 
a new Romance, entitled, ‘‘Massaniello.’”’ The public will, no doubt, feel 
much curiosity to peruse this work. Unusual pains and research have been 
taken in exploring the stores of Italian literature, in order to glicit the true his- 
tory of the hero of the tale The author has personally visited the localities 
which form the theatre of the chief features in the life of the Neapolitan fish- 
erman, who so suddenly raised himself from obscurity to supreme power. 

Setr-Devotion. A new work of fiction under this title may be very shortly 
expected, under the editorial auspices of the author of ‘‘ The Subaltern.” 

Sr. Pererssurc. Mr. Colburn will in a few days publish a translation of 
M. Kohl’s very interesting work, which has been admitted on all hands to ex- 
hibit a most vivid picture of the Russian capital and its inhabitants. 


The anniversary festival of the Bookseller's Provident Institution took place 
on the 16th of June; and it is highly gratifying to find that ths excellent In- 
stitution is now firmly established, and is going on prosperously—more than 
10,000/. having been already vested in government securities. 


Mr. James is closely engaged on the completion of his valuable History of 
“Tur Lire anp Tries or Richarp Cazur pe Lion.” This elaborate work 
promises to be one of the most interesting historical productions which has 
hitherto issued from the pen of its distinguished author. 








The Earthquake at St Domingo.—A letter from Captain Franklin of the 
West-India steamer Tweed states, that while at least in three hundred fathoms 
water, the shock was felt as if the vessel had run aground. The distance from 
the land was twelve or fourteen miles. How great must have been the con- 
vulsion ! 

The Lawrence Collection of Drawings by Raffaelle and Michael Angelo will 
at lengch be added to the works of art at Oxford. The purchase has been ef- 
fected in consequence of the munificent additional subscription of 4000/, by 
the Earl of Eldon, and by a reduction of 3000/. by Messrs. Woodburn from the 
original price. 


The Spitalfields Ball.—Tue dress ball which took place at her Majesty’s 
Theatre on the 26tn of May, for the benefit of the silk trade in Spitalfields, by 
command of her Majesty, and under the patronage of Prince Albert, the Duch 
ess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, &c , has 
by the judicious management of the committee, realised a sum of about £1000. 
The whole disbursements amounted to about £2200, of which £1800 was ex. 
pended in re-modelling the theatre. The nomber of tickets, sold at a guinea 
each, was 2492, which were chiefly disposed of by the Lady Patrouesses. There 
were 72 taken by the Duchess of Bedford, 67 by the Marchioness of London 
derry, 9L by the Countess Sianhope, 212 by the Countess of Jersey, 126 by 
the Countess Grosvenor, 78 by the Cou:mess of Kinuvull, 189 by Lady Clay. 
139 by Lady Rae Reid, &c. The surplus will be appropriatec towards the erec 
ion of a school, where the children of the Spitaitieids weavers will be taughi 
the art of design in the manufacture of silks, for wiich purpose it is expected 
thut a grant will be given by ber Majesty’s Government towards the purchase 
of the grovnd. The followiag contrivutious were also received by the commit 
tee :—Her Majesty, 100 guineas; the Dochess of Gioacester, £10; the Duke 
of Northumberland, £30, and the Earl of Errol, £25. 

Railroad Invention.—T he following account of M. Panwel's invention for pre- 
venting shocks ou railroads,appears inthe Moniteur. The first idea of M. Pauwels’ 
p'an Cousists 10 Oppusiug the elasticity of air mure and more co upressed to the 
mumentum of trains proceeding with great speed. To effect this, he proposes 
| to place under the tender of the locumotive a cylinder, in which a piston acts, 

to this piston a shaok 1s fitted of the same length as the cyl‘nder. In the nor 
| mal state, the shank is altogether out of the cylinder; but if by any accident 
the loco:notive should be suddenly stopped, then the wagyons composing the 
train press on the shank; this moves the pisten, which compresses the air in 
the cylinder, and the elasticity increasing in proportion as the space occupied 
becomes less, it is evident that a period must arrive when this spring will es- 
tablish an equilibrium with the momeutuin of the train, which must then stop 
M. Pauwels’ plan has just been referred for examination to a commission ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Public Works. 


A New Carriage.—Saturdzy,a vast number of persons assembled in frout 
of the premises of Messrs. Richard, coach builders, Great Newport Street, 
| Long Acre, to witness the evolutions of a newly invented carriage, which can 
be propelled by those who rde therein with the greatest facility, whether on le 
vel ground or ascendinga hil. It is of a very light constraction, not weighing 
more than 150 tbs., beautifully fitted up, and will hold cwo persons. Itruns on 
three wheels, and it propels by two fly-whee's communicating with two double 
cranks, which are set in motion by those in the carriage ; and an arrangement Is 
made for shifting the pressure from a smaller to a larger on ascending a bili 
Tne carriage has been tried in the presence of several of the nobility and gently 
for a distance of ten miles, and was found to answer in every respect. Orders 
have been given for several such carriages—some for Eton aud other public 
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We give place in our columns to-day to a few reminiscences of that eccen- 
tric but extraordinary genius, Sheridan. It is remarkable concerning him 
that whether he be taken up in detail, treated of summarily, or touch- 
ed incidentally, the subject is sure to create an intense interest ; the 
reader or hearer applies himself to the relations with eagerness and delight, 
and ever believes that the subject is too soon brought toa close. There is 
something however more consolatory in anecdotic articles concerning him, than 
ina drawn-out circumstantial biography. In the former, with all our delight, we 
have the farther satisfaction of believing that a great store of pleasure on the 
subject is yet discoverable to those who choose to seek it; while in the latter 
we lose all hope of a further extension, and conclude with the melancholy end 
of one of the brightest geniuses who ever threw the brilliancy of his wit 
over the social circle, or the splendour of his eloquence through the halls of le- 
gislation. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, although he may have arrived at a higher pitch 
of eminence than any other member of his family, is not the first of his name 
who has been conspicuously before the world ; witness the letter of ‘* Mary the 





Cookmaid,” and other jeuz d’esprits in the works of Swift: witness also the 
replies and other repartees of the Sheridan of that day; all of which evince 
| that the family itself possess high intellectual faculties ; and indeed the friend- 

ship of Swift is itself evidence that Dr. Thomas Sheridau was a man of both 
wit and erudition, forthe great satirist was not the man to throw his time away 


| 


| upon either a dunce or acommonplace person. Sheridan's sister also, Mrs. 


| Lefanu, was no ordinary woman. Her writings, though chiefly novels, were of 
| a calibre far exceeding the ordinary class of fictions which obtained, in her day. 
She wrote most of them before the pen of Scott, in that class of production, 
had swept away and for ever, the trash usually known as the novel ; yet were 


they very greatly free from the besetting vices of the ordinary novel composi- 
tion, and evinced a knowledge of human nature and actions which at once 


rendered them elegant works of fiction, and substantial moral lessons. 
It is therefore matter of regret, and is also a drawback on the character of 


Sheridan that he should treat such a woman, and his sister, with contumely 
ben neglect. There was nothing so remarkably elevated in the position of 
either his family or even of himself ghat could palliate on the score of pride his 


| behaviour to Mrs. Lefanu They were both the descendants of a schoolmaster; 
J j 


an honourable and useful occupation undeniably, but not one calculated to gene- 


rate haughty feelings, or if they were, they belonged to both parties in com- 
mon ; nor could the manager of a theatre, although a metropolitan one, be jus- 
| tified in his disdain of a custom-house officer to such a degree as is implied in 


this affair. But great prosperity and rapid advancement had in a measure 


turned his head: he acted neither better nor worse than many hundreds of or- 
dinary men would, under the circumstances; our only reply to which is that 
Sheridan was noé an ordinary man 


It has not consisted with the plan of the compiler of the paper to which we 


| 








have drawn attention, to make allusion to any part of Sheridan’s career in the 
senate ; otherwise he might have found ample scope for observation. The trial 
of Warren Hastings itself would have yielded a copious supply; for who can 
forget the conduct of Pitt at that trial, who felt so deeply the power of Sheri- 
dan’s eloquence, and the danger of permitting it to go into immediate operation 
on the hearts of the hearers, that, as soon as Sheridan ceased his astonishing 
speech at that trial, Pitt moved an adjournment, in order to dispel in a measure 
the effects produced by the ‘‘ wand of the mighty magician.” 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

In another column will be found an account of a meeting of Publishers, 
Authors, &c , held in London, on the 30th ult., on the important subject of 
National Copyright. Although cheap literature is the order of the day, we 
are certain that all would rejoice that some restrictions could be effected, hav- 
ing for its object the prevention of the wholesale piracy of works, which must 
be considered the property of the Author, and who ought in justice to partici- 
pate in any profits to be derived from his labours and talents. That this unfair 
dealing is not altogether confined to these shores, France, and Germany, but 


has found its way into England, we subjoin the following from the New 
York Evening Post :— 

Wright's La Fontaine.-—The London Examiner, in which the literary arti- 
cles are written with almost as much ability as the political—and_ those, as all 
the world knows, are from one of the ablest writers n Europe—has a notice of 
the translation of La Fontaine’s Fables, by Elizur Wright, Jun., which we did 
ourselves the pleasure of noticing some months since. After observing that 
this is the first complete English translation of the fables of La Fontaine pub- 
lished in England, the critic says :— 

*« This circumstance did not dispose us to be very critical with Mr. Wright, 
but we speedily found that we might have been so without much danger to 
hun. The greater part of his translation is extremely happy. It has its faults, 
of course: some incident to American peculiarities, some hardly . separable 
from the subject ; but we honestly confess that, as far as our knowledge goes, 
we do not know the English writer that could have done it better. There is 
great flexibility and ease in the verse ; a cordial, hearty kind of humour, which, 
if it misses the exquisite neatness and finesse of the original, never harmonizes 
ill with its spirit ; and occasionally adepth of emotion and poetic power, which 
do high justice to those qualities in La Fontaine. Mr. Wright can be carelessly 
picturesque too. And even his great fault is one the reader will not find it 
difficult to forgive—being a republican kind of zeal and earnestness, which is 
not always so gracefully covered as with the artless ease of the Frenchman. 
Let the book, in short, only be read with good nature ; as bon homme La Fon- 
taine would himself have read it; and its beauties will seem manifold, its faults 
very pardonable. The English editor ventures an opinion that it will be no un- 
important or unwelcome addition to the stock of healthy English literature— 
and we think him right.” 

‘In a subsequent article on the question of an International Copyright, the 
Examiner says :— 

“The translation of La Fontaine which we have just noticed, is a product of 
the native literature of America. It was published for some twenty or thirty 
shillings in Boston ; here it is sold for three. We do not know if the author's 
permission was asked, but it was not necessary. There is no protection. His 
work may be printed to any extent here, as those of English authors are in 
America, and there is no remedy for the wrong. 

“* This is not the fault of England. We have passed an International Copy- 
right law, to which the American legislature refuses its sanction. The best 
men of that country approve of it, her best writers clamor for it—but the sellers 
of books and newspapers. who fatten on volumes for which they pay nothing, 
are yet too strong for the authors, who starve on manuscripts for which they get 
nothing. And so English authors are plundered without end, and there is not 
even a beginning granted—not the fair play of an open ring—to the literature 
of the soil.” 





The Croton Water Works.—This gigantic labour is now nearly completed, 
and it may here be proper to make a few brief remarks upon the cause which 
gave rise to it, as well as upon the operation itself. 

It had long been matter of observation and regret that this great metropoli- 
tan city should labour under the serious drawback of very indifferent springs of 
water ; to an exteut, indeed, that was not a little prejudicial to the health of 
its rapidly increasing population. Nor was it found upon examination that any 
part of the island of Manhattan could furnish the necessary supply of this most 
important article. The lower lands producing water impregnated with saline 
qualities, and the loftier elevations being masses of rock impenetrable by the 
ordinary processes of boring, and offering only doubtful results even if that 
could be effected. 

At length the munificence of the Corporation appeared in the form of an en- 
terprize which, stupendous in itself, will commemorate the names of the pro- 
jectors as the perpetual benefactors of the city of New York. A fine spring 
and stream of water was found at the Croton River about 45 miles from the 
Battery northward, and this has been brought to New York by means of an 
immense pipe of mason-work and others of iron connected therewith, along 
plains, and through the bodies of hills, in some of which latter the works are 
nearly eiglity feet below the surface of the earth, and giving the certainty of a 
copious supply to this immense city, under every temperature of the seasons. 

The descent, from the source to the mouth is very small, the stream not 
ranning at more than a mile in 45 minutes ; this however is amply sufficient to 
preserve the freshness of the water, and will prevent it from becoming turgid 
or muddy from too great rapidity. The Commissioners traversed the tunnel 
in a boat to the length of 33 miles to ascertain the quality of the workmanship, 
with which they were abundantly satisfied. It is expected that one great 
source of emolument from these works will be the immense quantity of the pu- 
rest ice which may be taken from the surfaces of the reservoirs in winter, and 
which being at so short a distance from the city may be transported here at a 
slight expense. In the event of fire, the water of these works will be found of 
incalculable value on account of the great height of the reservoirs above any 
given point of the city itself. 

In alluding to this splendid work as nearly completed, we must except the 
bridge, some account of which we gave in the Albion many months ago ; it will 
be a grand and scientific structure, and we may turn our attention to it again ere 
long. For the present the water pipes are thrown across the coffre dams, on 
which the piers are to be built, so that there is not any obstruction of the wa- 
ters on that account. 

We subjoin the following description of the work generally, from the pen of 
an accurate observer. 

The receiving reservoir, at Yorkville, is divided into two parts, both covering a 
space of thirty five acres. It can hold one hundred and sixty millions of gallons. 
I. is inclosed by thick granite walls of masonry, so solid that it seems as if the 
world might lean against it without making any impression. The natural soil 
forms the bottom of this huge basin The distributing reservoir, in forty- 
second street, covers about five acres, and is computed to hold about twenty- 
two millions of gallons. It is divided in the centre by a granite wall, nineteen 
feet thick at the bottom, and four at the top; and the whole is surrounded by a 
wall of tremendous strength, consisting of three distinct columns of solid ma- 
sonry, high as a three story house. Tne summit of the walls all around the 
area have been flagged, and are to be guarded by a stout iron railing ; they 
will.then furn’sh a beau iful promenade, twenty feet wide. Thick cross walls, 
with solid arches, ten feet apart, bind the whole together. The architecture 
is Eyyptian ; no other would have suited a structure of such massive strength 
and vast proportions. 

The main water channel of the aqueduct ‘consists of an immense mass of 
masonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, and forty miles long, formed 
of walls three feet thick, cemented into solid rock. 

The dam across the Croton, which retains the water in a grand reservoir, 
is a mound of earth and masonry, forty feet high, and severty-five feet wide at 
‘he bottom, and bas connected with it many complicated but perfect contriv- 
ances, to enable the engineer to have complete control over the mighty mass 
of water. The river, thus thrown back towards its source, wil! forma lake of 
five hundred acres, which will retain a supply for emergencies of some thou- 
sand millions of gallons, and also offer, as a collateral advantage, many pictar- 
esque sites for country seats, upon the woody points which will jut out into its 
smooth basin. A tunnelleads the water from this reservoir into the aqueduct ; 
and eleven more of these subterranean passages occur before reaching Harlem 
r ver, having an aggregate length of seven-eighths of a mile, and many of them 
oeing cut through the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, ventilators are con- 
structed, in the form of towers, of white marble, which give to the water that 
exposure to the atmosphere without which it becomes vapid and insipid ; and 
‘hese dazzling turrets mark out the line of the aqueduct to the passengers upon 





the Hudson,” 
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FUNERALS.—AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

People have an ominous dread of encountering funerals ; now, for our own 
part, we like to meet a funeral ; and, what is more, we find a melancholy plea- 
sure in turning round and following it. ‘Touches of genuine nature are to b 
met with at a funeral. The artificial is thrown aside, the mask we all wear in 
the business or pleasure of life falls off, and we are able sometimes to catch 
occasional glimpses of men as they really are, or ought tobe. ‘We say some- 
times, for there is abundance of hypocrisy at a funeral as any where else, but 
even this is worth contemplating. There is much matter for conjecture in fu- 
nerals ; we like to imagine that we see reflected in the faces of the mourners 
what manner of man was the deceased. We try to puzzle out the expression 
of the disappointed legatee, and the more subdued grief of him, who, having 
been bequeathed much, regrets that he has not got more ; or of him who, ha- 
ving the lion's share, is yet sorrowful that he had not the good fortune to have 
had all. Then there are the mourners, not of hoods, scarfs, and weepers, but 
of the heart—mourning a loss beyond that of the world’s losses— losses. no 
world’s wealth can repair. The tender, dutiful wife, the prudent, affectionate 
husband, the son or daughter of our youth or of our age. The parent, drop- 
ping ripe into the lap of earth, or, deeper grief, cut off in the midst of his hopes, 
expectations, and pursuits, leaving perhaps a young family slenderly provided 
for, or not at all; the attached and long-esteemed friend, the woman we loved, 
or could have loved. These are the griefs, various in the expression, that, sur- 
rounding the yawning grave, pay the last sad offices to the unconscious dead ; 
then slowly, and with downcast weeping eyes, wend slowly homewards their 
melancholy way. 

It was a fine summer Sabbath evening in June, and we were knocking about 
among the tombstones as usual, making our observations upon life and charac- 
ter, when our attention was arrested by a plain coffin, borne upon the shoul- 
ders of four men in black, and followed by eight chief mourners, all in decent 
but humble suits of sables. The chief mourners were eight children—four 
boys and four girls : or, to speak more correctly, three boys and three girls, 
with two little * tuddles,’ mere infants, straggling in-the rear. ‘The eldest boy 
and girl might have been about fifteen and fourteen years respectively ; the 
next, twelve and eleven; the third pair between seven and eight ; the young- 
est, as we have said, between infancy and childhood. The eyes of all specta- 
tors were upon the bereaved ones as they stood around the grave, yawning to 
receive their only parent and provider ; and few were the dry eyes of those that 
beheld the bese A or group—the eldest boy looking fierce and man-like, the 
rest weeping bitterly, save the youngest pair, looking wonderingly around, as 
if marvelling what all the ceremony might mean. 

“Cutting funeral, that, sir ;” observed a little pursy man in black who stood 
near us ; “‘ werry cutting funeral, indeed,” repeated the little man, blowing his 
nose violently. 

“* Who are they?” we enquired, not without anticipating something like the 
— history we were favoured with by the nose-blowing little man in 


‘* Horphans, sir—every one on ’em horphans ; that’s their mother as is a bein’ 
buried, sir.”’ 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes, sir; she was a ’spectable woman—highly ’spectable, indeed—werry 
wirtuous, poor woman, sir—paid rates and taxes in the parish for twenty year. 
I ought to know it ; forI’m one of the overseers—I am.” 

“‘T should like to hear something of the family.” 

‘Should you, sir? Well, you shall hear ; but it’s a melancholy story—wery 
melancholy, indeed. You must know, sir, there wasn’t a more decenter couple 
in this parish than Thomas Mason and his wife, Jane —— ; they were well 
to do, and doing well ; every body respected them, for they paid their way, and 
was civil to their customers. Well, Thomas fell in a decline, sir, and died ; 
but he didn’t die soon enough—for his sickness wasted all their substance, and 
the business was neglected, so the family fell into poverty : but the poor wi- 
dow struggled on, and the exertions she made to maintain them little ones was 
really the wonder of the neighbourhood. ‘Mr. Smith,’ says she to me, when 
I offered some relief, ‘I won't trouble this world long, and parish money shall 
never cross my palm ; but when I’m gone, you won’t see my desolate orphans 
want a morsel of bread.’ So, poor woman, she was right ; for she soon sicken- 
ed, and was bed-ridden for thirteen months ; and them children, as you see a 
standin’ ’round their mother’s grave, worked themselves to an oil to keep her 
from the hospital—much more the workus. The girls worked all day ; and 
boys and girls sat up all night, turn and turn about, with their poor mother— 
she was sorely afflicted, poor woman. Well, sir; when she died at last, our 
vicar went and offered his assistance, and told the children, of course, the pa- 
rish would bury their mother ; but that there hobstinate boy, him that’s a givin’ 
his orders, wouldn’t hear of it, and blowed up the vicar for mentioning such a 
thing. So the vicar comes to me, and says he, Mr. Smith, these here young 
Mason’s is the oddest babies as ever I see, for they’ve sold their bed and all 
their things to bury their mother ; let’s make up a purse for them, and there's 
my sovereign to begin with. Says I, never mind, I’ll bring them right ; and 
the parish shall bury the poor woman, so that'll be so much saved : and with 
that I goes off to Poppin’s court, and into the fust floor ; there was the poor 
woman dead, and the room stripped of all the furniture and things. Says 
that there youth, ‘Mr. Smith,’ saidhe, ‘Id be wery glad to see you another 
time, but we're in great grief for our mother bein’ dead, and we hope you'll 
excuse us not askin’ you to sit down.’ Lord love you, sir, there wasn’t the 
sign of a chair or a table in the room, nothing but the corpse, and a bit of a 
plank. Says I, ‘my boy, I’m sorry for your grief, but I hope you wont have 
apy objection to let the parish manage your poor mother’s funeral.’ With 
that, sir, the boy flares up like any think, whips up a poker, and swears if he 
catches the parish a-comin’ to touch his mother, he'll brain the lot of ’em : 
‘Mother lived without the parish,’ says he, ‘died without the parish, and 
she'll be buried without the parish !’ With thathe opens the door, and shews 
me down stairs as if he wasa suckin’ markis : that’s the story on ’em, sir ; 
and they’re a rigglerhindependent lot as ever I see. God help them, poor 
things !’ ” 

And with this the little man blew his nose once more, as the group of mo 
therless children, reformed in their sad order of procession, and with streaming 
eyes, and many repeated last looks at their mother’s grave, departed to their 
naked home. 


a Re A 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF IDLENESS. 

«My dear Tom,” suid an exquisite to a brother idler, “ how do you spend 
the four-and-twenty hours !” 

“In charity!” replied his friend. —* In charity 1” 

“ Yes,” continued Tom. “Firstly, I give, twelve hours to sleep,—and of 
the remaining twelve I give two to dress,—four to eating and drinking,—four 
to the play or opera,—and two to smoking and building !” 

“ Building?” , 

“‘ Yes—castles in the air; and I do assure you ‘tis a most agreeable pastime 
And now, what do you think of my disposition ?”’ 

§ ‘* Equitable as ’tis amiable, Tom,” replied his friend ; “and I must positively 
take a leaf out of your day-book.” 

** My waste-book, call it,” said Tom, “in which the initials ]L. S. D. may 
be appropriately construed Lounging, Smoking, Dreaming, and the sum total 
the luxury of Indolence—the dolce far niente.” 

_ Tom was a philosopher of the school of Epicurus. Life was made for en- 
Joyment ; it isa delicicious draught, which your labourer in the vineyard gulps 
with the avidity of thirst ; while your idle man sips, and sips, and enjoys it to 

the last drop! F 

= lhe pleasure of life is in Activity,” said the Bee. 

The pleasure of life is Inactivity,” echoed the Tortoise. 

And we agree with the more rational reading of the latter. 

; The most commendable idleness is, perhaps, that which assumes the mask of 
industry. Knitting, knotting, and netting, oriental tinting, wafer-basket-making, 
eard-work in general, and rug and worsted-work in particular, are all the labours 
of ingenious idleness. 

hy, we have seen young ladies undertake a canvass with all the earnest- 
ness of a committee-man at a contested election, and yet give up, like an un- 
successful candidate, as soon as they got—worsted ; while some have actual- 
ly spread their canvass fora sale (at a fancy fair,) and yet never passed the 
needles ! ; 

‘ Fruitless would prove the attempts of the sapient elephant to dance on the 
ype or that mimic-man, the monkey, to excel in elocution ; but three- 
fold are the difficulties in the paths of some who endeavour to reach the Temple 
of Idleness. It requires a rare and peculiar combination of mind, body and 
estate. j 

The mental energies of many are in such a motive state of speculation and 
calculation as totally unfit them for repose, which is the broad base—-the pe- 
destal on which the loose-robed goddess reclines 

The physical powers of others, again, render them so peripatetic, so saltato 
ry, that you might as well endeavour to stop a cannon-ball ora steam-carriage 
in its career with the simple index of your right hand as to convince them of 
the loveliness of a lounge ; and, however they may boast of their habits of bu- 
siness, certain it is these human locomotives would never succeed in the sta- 
tonary line ; for they are all legs and wings, like a daddy-long-legs,—which 
will buzz and rattle about, till it ultimately bobs into the flame and ealidien 

And lastly, those who really possess the many qualifications, physical and 
mental, which true idleness demands, are too often destitute of the means to 
attain the desired object. 











Bramah's inclusive)—is useless. One might as well attempt to enter a freema- 
son’s ledge without the sign. 

Who has not heard of the rich tallow-chandler who, disposing of his business, | 
retired to indulge in the luxury (otium cum dignitate) of idleness !—and who 
returned and solicined as a favour that he might be permitted to assist his suc- | 
cessor on “ melting days.” 

Therefore when we hear a tirade against idleness, we look upon the scoffer 
in the same light we regard an old maid, who, possessing neither beauty nor 
money to steal a heart or buy a husband, irreverently rails against love and 
matrimony from the commencement to the terminus of her mortal existence. 
Idleness, in fine, must be as insensible to external influences as the cobbler’s 
lapstone to the hammer—as elastic as a horse-hair cushion—as easy as an old 


slipper. 


I 
THE BLIND BEAUTY OF THE MOOR. 


Death seems not to have touched that face, pale though it be—lifelike is the 
waving of those gentle hands—and the soft, sweet, low music which now we 
hear, steals not sure from lips hushed by the burial mould! . Restored by the 

ower of love, she stands before us as she stood of yore. Not one of all the 
Lair of her golden head was singed by the lightning that shivered the tree 
under which the child had run for shelter from the flashing sky. But in a mo- 
ment the blue light in her dewy eyes was dimmed—and never again did she 
behold either flower or star. Yet all the images of all the things she had lo- 
ved remained in her memory, clear and distinct as the things themselves before 
unextinguished eyes ; and ere three summers had flown over her head, which, 
like the blossom of some fair perennial flower, in heaven’s gracious dew and 
sunshine each season lifted its loveliness higher and higher in the light, she 
could trip her singing way through the wide wilderness, all by her joyful self, 
led, as all believed, nor erred they in so believing, by anangel’s hand ! When 
the primroses peeped through the reviving grass upon the vernal braes, they 
seemed to give themselves into her fingers ; and ‘twas thonght they hung 
longer unfaded round her neck or forehead than if they had been left to drink 
the dew on their native bed. The linnets ceased not their lays, though her 
garment touched the broom-stalk on which they sang. The cushat, as she 
thrid her way through the wood, continued to croon in her darksome tree ; and 
the lark,although just dropped from the cloud,was cheered by her presence into 
a new passion of song, and mounted over her head, as if it were his first matin 
hymn. All the creatures of the earth and air manifestly loved the Wanderer 
of the Wilderness ; and as for human beings, she was named, in their pity, 
their wonder, and their delight, the Blind Beauty of the Moor ! 

She was an only child, and her mother had died in giving her birth; and 
now her father, stricken by one of the many cruel diseases that shorten the 
lives of shepherds on the hills, was bedridden, and he was poor. Of all words 
ever syllabled by human lips, the most blessed is—charity. No manna now in 
the wilderness is rained from heaven, for the mouths of the hungry need it not 
in this our Christian land. A few goats feeding among the rocks gave them 
milk, and there was bread for them in each neighbour's house—neighbour though 
miles afar—as the sacred duty came round—and the unrepining poor sent the 
grateful child away with her prayers. 

One evening, returning to the hut with her usual song, she danced up to her 
father’s face on his rushy bed, and it was cold in death. If she shrieked—if 
she fainted—there was but one ear that heard, one eye that saw her, in her 
swoon. Not now floating light like asmall moving cloud unwilling to leave the 
flowery braes, though it be to melt in heaven, but driven along a shroud of fly- 
ing mist before the tempest, she came upon us in the midst of that dreary moss ; 
and at the sound of our voice fell down with clasped hands at our feet—‘* My 
father’s dead!” Had the hut put already on the strange, dim, desolate look 
of mortality? For people came walking fast down the braes, and in a litile 
while there was a group round us, and we bore her back again to her dwelling 
in our arms. As for us, we had been on our way to bid the fair creature and 
her father farewell. How could she have lived—an utter orphan—in such a 
world? The holy power that is in Innocence would for ever have remained 
with her ; but Innocence longs to be away, when her sister Joy has departed ; 
and ’tis sorrowful to see the one on earth, when the other has gone to Heaven! 
This sorrow none of us had long to see, for though a flower, when withered at 
the root, and doomed ere eve to perish, may yet look to the careless eye the 
same as when it blossomed im its pride—yet its leaves, still green, are not as 
once they were—its bloom, though fair, is faded—and at set of sun, the dews 
shall find it in decay, and fall unfelt on its petals. Ere Sabbath came the or- 
phan child was dead. Methinks we see now her little funeral. Her birth had 
been the humblest of the humble ; and though all in life had loved her, it was 
thought best that none should be asked to the funeral of her and her father but 
two or three friends. The old clergyman himself walked at the head of the 
father's coffin ; we at the head of the daughter’s; for this was granted unto 
our exceeding love. And thus passed away for ever the Blind Beauty of 
the Moor !—Recreations of Christopher North. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES AND VARIETIES. 
[It may lighten the burden of scientific statements a little to pick out a few ac- 
companying notes, observations, anecdotes, and facetie. ] 

Lord F. Egerton in speaking has caught a curious habit of very frequently 
raising his right hand to his nose, and giving that organ a rub with the fore- 
finger. Upon this a pseudo-wit present wrote the following impromptu :— 

A MODERN MIRACLE: 
In action: performed by the President of the British Association, at Manches- 
ter, 1842, 
Like Saint Francis, Lord Francis a miracle shews ; 
The speech out of his Mouth, he rubs out of his Nose! 

His lordship’s speeches, first and last, were admirable ; but the nasal applica- 
tion reminded us of Scott's story of the boy with the button. If his lordship 
had no nose to draw on, it seems to us that he would be in the predicament of 
that youth, whose button the wicked Scott cut off, and so confused him when 
the questions at school were asked and he had no familiar to twiddle with, that 
he lost all recollection of answer; and his wily contemporary pushed him down 
from Duz, and took his place. 

Mr. Dent, the celebrated chronometer-maker,—the perfection of sore of 
whose improvements in clock-work is recorded in our sectional reports,—has 
been accidentally located, or lodged, in Lever Street,—the only strect in Man- 
chester, almost, without a London street name,—such as Piccadilly, Pall Mall, 
Spring-Gardens, &c., &c. 

Placards, of which there are always a great variety to attract notice on 
these occasions, were droll enough: ez. gr. 

One for a meeting on smoke ; a second for a committee to sit on the mud of 
rivers ; another announcing the exhibition of Dubufe’s painting of Adam and 
Eve, the portraits original, as a Manchester wonder-monger declared in our 
hearing. 

And talking of eclipses puts us in mind of the famous astronomer Bessel, 
whose presence glorified this meeting of the Association, where he was a fixed 
star, without a parallel (pity that paraliax has not the same meaning ') during 
the whole week. M. Bessel is a singular-looking person, with his eyes sunk 
deep in his head, and overhung with a pent-house brow, as if created on pur- 
pose to discover the secrets of the skies far beyond the ken of other human 
beings. His grey hairs, a “‘ sable silvered,” give him the appearance of greater 
age than the reality, under sixty, and when brought into close ¢éte-d-téte with 
Herschel, it was curious to see the two so nearly of the same colour in conjunc- 
tion. M. Bessel was brought up to trade, and, we are informed, was between 
twenty and thirty years of age before his resistless love of astronomy was de- 
veloped and displayed to the world. 

M. Jacobi is one of the most eminent mathematicians in Europe, and profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the university of Heidelberg. His works are written in 
Latin, and his magnum opus thus entitled, ‘‘ Fundamenta Nove Theoria Func- 
tionarum Ellipticarum.” The professor, whom we had the pleasure to meet 
in private society, speaks English a little, but understands it well, and is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Shakspere. Except to those deep in mathematical lore, 
it may be unknown, that Legendre, the famous French author, had spent forty 
years of his life, and published two huge volumes, on the functions of which 
Jacobi, by a happy theorem, since called by his name, elucidated the laws: 


, 
whilst, contemporaneously, another young man, M. Abel, of Christiansandt, 
who died prematurely at the early age of 24 or 25, without communication or 
intercourse with him, by another equally important theorem, soared to the ut- 
most heights of mathematical science! Thus had Legendre, when nearly four- 
score, to add to all his valuable labours (which he did in an additional volume,) 
the fortunate and splendid triumphs snatched, as it were in a moment of intu- 
ition, by his youthful compeers. In social intercouse, M. Jacobi (whose lady 
accompanies him) is a very agreeable companion, and full of interesting matter, 
both scientific and literary. 

The venerable Dalton was at Manchester the lauded local lion of the place ; 
as the great engineer Watt (though dead) was at the Glasgow meeting ; and 
he was sedulously attended throughout by Peter Clare, who truly seemed the 
Boswell to this Johnson. When the toast of the Literary and Scientific So- 
cieties of Manchester and Dr. Dalton was drunk at the grand dinner, and Peter 
rose to return thanks for his friend, one of the company exclaimed, 

O Clare et venerabile nomen ! 
which a rum manufacturing critic declared to be bad Latin. 


_—_— 


Woman.—“ There is another glory belonging to this age, and almost to 





Money alone—(the golden key which is said to open all locks—Chubb’s and 


this age alone of our poetry—the glory of Female Genius. We have heard 
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and seen it seriously argued whether or not women are equal to men; as if 
there could be a moment's doubt to any mind unbesotied by sex, that 
they ere infinitely superior; not in understanding, thank Heaven, nor in 
intellect, but in all other “ impulses of soul and sense” that dignify and 
adorn human beings, and make them worthy of living on this delightful 
earth. Men, for the most part, are such worthless wretches, that we won. 
der how women condescend to allow the world to be carried on: and we 
attribute that phenomenon solely on the hallowed yearnings of maternal af. 
fection, which breathes as strongly in maid as in matron, and may be beauti- 
fully seen in the child fondjing its doll in its blissful bosom. Philoprogeni- 
tiveness! But not to pursuc that interesting speculation, suffice it for the 
present to say, that so far fron having no suals—a whim of Mahomet’s, who 
thought but of their bodies—women are the sole spiritual beings that walk 
the earth not unseen; they alone, without pursuing a complicated and scien. 
tific system of deception and hypocrisy, are privileged from on high to write 
poetry. We—men we mean—may affect a virtue, though we have it not, 
and appear to be inspired by the divine afflatus. Nay, we somctimes—often 
—are truly so inspired, and write like Gods. A few of us are subject to fits, 
and in them utter oracles. But the truth is too glaring to be denied, that all 
male rational creatures are in the long run vile, corrupt, and polluted ; and 
that the best man that ever died in his bed within the arms of his distiacted 
wife, is wickeder far than the worst woman that was ever iniquitously 
hanged for murdering what was called her poor husband, who in all cases 
righteously deserved his fate. Purity of mind is incompatible with manhood ; 
and a monk is a monster—so is every Fellow of a College, and every Roman 
Catholic Priest, from Father O’Leary to Dr. Doyle. Confession indeed! 
Why, had Joseph hiinselt confessed all he ever felt and thought to Potiphar’s 
wife, she would have frowned him from ker presence in all the chaste dignity 
of virtuous indignation, and so far from tearing off his garment, would not 
have tuuched it for the whole world. But all women—till men by marriage, 
or by something, if that be possible, worse even than marriage, try in vain to 
reduce them nearly to their own level—are pure as dew-drops or moonbeams, 
and know not the meaning of evil. ‘Their genius conjecture it; and in that 
there is no sin. But their genius loves best to image forth good, for ’tis the 
blessing of their life, its power, and its glory; and hence, when they write 
poetry, it is religious, sweet, soft, solemn, and divine.”—Recreations of Chris. 
tupher North. 





Davieties, 


EPIGRAMS.—BY T. HOOD. 
ON THE DEPRECIATED MONEY. 
They may talk of the plugging and sweating 
Of our coinage that’s minted of gold, 
But to me it produces no fretting 
Of its shortness of weight to be told: 
All the sov'reigns I’m able to levy 
As to lightness can never be wrong, 
But must surely be some of the heavy, 
For I never can carry them long. 
ON A CERTAIN LOCALITY. 
Of public changes, good or ill, 
I seldom lead the mooters, 
But really Constitution Hill 
Should change its name with Shooters's ! 


Retorts Courteous.—The convivial Charles the Bold, being seated at a din- 
ner-table opposite the learned Scotus, asked him jeeringly what was the differ- 
ence between Scot and sot. ‘They are only divided by the table,” was the 
reply. 

Taher the duel between Lord Castlereagh and M de Melci, Lord N con- 
versing with the most eminent of our tragic performers, inadvertently express- 
ed his opinion that the noble duellist had degraded himself by meeting the hus- 
band of an actress, ending with the inquiry, ‘Is the fellow a gentleman!” 
‘*] really can’t tell you, my lord,” replied our Roscius; “ but I know that he’s 
a nobleman !”’ 





Courage.—Personal courage in a powerful man scarcely commands our ad- 
miration, not only from its being so common, but because it seems to be only a 
natural sense of bodily superiority which it costs little to exhibit, because it 
may generally be displayed with safety : but where it is unsupported by physi- 
cal s' rength—where it is the triumph of a gallant spirit over a feeble frame, 
the very danger that accompanies its exertion enhances its merit, and increases 
the respect with which we contemplate it. Had Grace Darling's intrepidity 
in saving the lives of the shipwrecked sailors been exhibited by an old mariner, 
it would have excited comparatively but little attention. 

Singular Naval Operation.—The Penelope frigate, of 46 guns, was taken 
into dock, at Chatham, last week,and on Saturday the process of removing one 
half of the ship from the other was performed in the presence of upwards of 
1009 persons. The sight was novel and astonishing. Three ropes were fas- 
tened to the gunwale of the ship from three capstains, which were fixed in the 
ground facing the dock, and which were worked up by windlasses by nearly 
200 convicts. As soon as the parts were observed to separate, the band of the 
dockyard struck up, **‘ Oh dear, what can the matter be?” amidst the cheers 
of the assembled multitude. The fore-part of the vessel was observed easily 
to glide up the dock. The fore-part of the ship having been brought up to the 
mark allotted, left a space between the two parts of the ship exactly 62 feet, 
which will lengthen her to about 190 feet. She is to have in her two engines 
of 650 horse power, and to have engine-room for 600 tons of fuel ; complete 
stowage under hatches for 1000 troops, with four months’ stores and provisions, 
exclusive of a crew of about 450 men, and is to be armed with 20 guns of the 
heaviest calibre, besides carronades. The Penelope, when complete, will be 
the finest war-steamer in the service.—Hampshire Telegraph. 


Mr. Wilson's Musical Soirées.—These entertainments, which have deserv- 
edly had a rare success, and been daily and nightly crowded, were brought to 
end for the season on Thursday evening in Store street. Mr. Wilson, in bid- 
ding his audience farewell till next year, observed, that what he had begun with 
the intention of doing for three nights had extended to twenty-nine ; till many 
of their faces were perfectly familiar to him. Thus encouraged, he hoped to 
see them again and again when he renewed his performances. He was greatly 
applauded. 

Indian News. 
Akbbar Khan 
Was avery bold man, 
But when put up to Sale 
They knocked down a bad lot ; 
And away he ran, 
The bold Akhbar Khan, 
To tell the tale, of the hammer of Sale, 
And whether Akhbar Khan, or can Nott. 





CS. —A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 
capable to teach German and French. and speaks English fluently ; she will also 
give instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water colours and in fancv work. 
Would engage to teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to go into the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 
= to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
eiter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3t* 





O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BAKTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flautist, CHARLES NICHOLSON, having recently arrived from Europe, begs to 
inform the Public, that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute, according to the system of the above celebrated master. 
yo terms, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 
une 25. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 .3m* 











RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 
honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper (anada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3m. Ny 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair® 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 
‘ Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
or which are the words *“* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowlaad’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Age nts for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son, DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 
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Empevial Parliament 


THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
House of Commons, June 23. 
Mr. H. J. BAILLIE rose, in pursuance of notice, to move that the following 

papers be laid before the House :—Copies of the correspondence of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes with the Governor-General of India during his mission to Cabul 
in the years 1837 and 1838. Also copies of the correspondence of the Gover- 
nor-General of India with the President of the Board of Control, and with the 
secret committee of the East India Company, from the Ist day of September, 
1837, to the Ist day of October, 1839, relative to the expedition to Affghanis- 
tan. He lamented the indifference exhibited on the part of the House to mat- 
ters connected with the welfare of India; an indifference, however, from which 
they had at last been awakened by calamities which were the result of a want 
of common sense and foresight. The resources of our Indian empire were 
wasted in a hopeless undertaking, and he was not doing too much in asking for 
information as to the grounds on which it had been cousidered necessary. He 
strongly doubted the policy of the war, and believed that it had been rashly 
undertaken. He calculated that it had already cost upwards of 15,000,000/. 
sterling ; and this for a district of which the whole yearly revenue did not ex- 
ceed 300,000/. This assertion he could establish :—The account he was about 
to give to the House was made up from official papers and other sources, and 
he believed this would be found to be pretty accurate. The expenditure of 
the Indian Government was as follows :— 

IIIS 5.2.6 oud.0ocae soca ds sncecdecccddesssecs, CREED 

OE IOUT 8605 $000 aseeeess see Oe Perey eee ----- 16,913,331 

NEA dacs needs d024) cr bmbne S660 6066008 - 17,241,622 

On these years the average expenditure was 16,967,277/. What, then, was 

the expenditure after the war had been begun, or that preparations for the war 
had been made? The expenditure, then, was thus :— 


In 1838-39..... Ee, ee ee errr 
Th SE 5 s4.0020:b404 Obed en cw dksceddesasiaesds) De 
2 ere eS. eer ae 20,531,021 
a a ate aie ----~ 20,750,750 


The average of the expenditure on these years was 19,724,983/., being an 
increase on each year of 2,720,000/., and an increase on the four years of 
11,400,000, He could not estimate the addition this year at less than one mil- 
lion, or twelve hundred thousand; and at the end the total loss must be 
15,000,000. But he would not be understood to intimate any doubt respecting 
the course which it was the duty of the Government to take. Whatever the 
impolicy of this war in its origin, there was now no alternative but to carry it 
on with vigour. He concluded by moving for the papers previously named. 

Mr. D'ISRAELL, in seconding the motion, considered the country entitled 
to know the origin and character of so expensive a war. He particularly dwelt 
on the injury our trade in India had sustained by the war, and adduced the fol- 
lowing particulars :—He would refer to the price-current of the Indian market 
before and since the Affghanistan war. One item to which he would allude, 
and the trade in which was a great proof of the prosperity of the whole traffic, 
was that of cotton-twist, of which he would read a list of prices since the 
commencement of the Affghanistan war. ‘There was a great demand for the 
article in 1837. In 1838 the price fetched by cotton-twist was 9 anas ; in 1839 
it was 7 anas ; in 1840 6} anas; in 1841 it was 6 anas; and in 1842 it was 5} 
anas ; thus proving that there never was a greater demand for English articles 
than when the Affghan war commenced. With respect to another species of | 
cotton-twist, in 1838 the price was 10} anas; in 1842 it was 7{ anas. He | 
would now allude to woollens. In 1838 woollen fabrics were purchased at 7} | 
rupees per piece ; in 1839, at 6 rupees; in 1840, at 6 rupees ; in 1841, at 5} 
rupees; and in 1842, at 4f rupees. In the metal trade and the traffic in cochi- 
neal the decline was similar. All the markets since 1838 had greatly fallen, 
and they had fallen from one cause—the drain of specie which these wars had 
occasioned in India. But not only had the demand in the Indian markets for 
British goods been diminished, but some markets had been actually destroyed, 
particularly those situated between the north-western regions of India and the | 
seat of war. The traffic had been carried on by means of camels, 50,000 of | 





which had been destroyed by Sir John Keane, during his advance into A ffghan- 
istan. These animals furnished the sole means of traffic, and let the House 
conceive what would be the consequences in-this country if all the railroads 
were suddenly to be destroyed—if the Great Western and Birmingham railways 
were to be found some morning choked up and all the cross-roads destroyed— 
let them think of the effects of such a state of things here,and they would have 
some idea of the state of matters in Affghanistan, where all the camels—the 
natural means of communication—were all, or nearly all destroyed. ‘The trade 
with Tartary was a subject also deserving of mention,that trade was now lost to 
us, but an active commerce was going on between Tartary and Russia Could 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite justify to their constituents a course of policy such 
as had been pursued in India—a course which was destroying our markets? 
Would they turn what ought to be great fountains of wealth into sources of 
financial embarrassment, and ultimately increased taxation—[{Hear, hear]? 
Those causes which were destroying the employment of manufacturers in the 
first instance, were reducing the means of subsistence in the second. No cause 
had been assigned for this war, but the necessity of establishing a barrier against 
the consequences of Russian intrigue against us, when a reference to the geo- 
graphical position of our Indian empire was sufficient to show that nature had 
provided sufficient barriers against invasion, and marked out the proper limits 
of our Eastern dominions. But why was any struggle that it might be neces- 
sary to enter into against Russia to be carried on in Asia, and at the expense of 
the Indian finances, for the restoration of which we should have to endure 
an income tax, instead of in Europe! He concluded by a general condemna- 
tion of the policy by which Lord Palmerston’s foreign administration had been 
characterised. 

The question having been put, 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE, after some preliminary remarks, said that the real 
question which Lord Auckland and the Cabinet had to consider was, whether 
the intermediate country between the confines of Persia and the Indus, or ra- 
ther our own frontier, was to be in possession of a friendly power, or one mani- 
festly hostile '—That was the real question. If that territory could have been 
perfectly neutral—if it could only have been in the hands of neither friends nor 
enemies, and could have been considered purely and substantially neutral 
ground, there can be no doubt that Lord Auckland would never have planned 
the expedition which he was afterwards obliged to undertake. But sucha 
state of things was entirely out of the question ; the territory in question, the 
House may depend upon it, would have been, and will hereatter be, in the hands 
of a power either friendly to Great Britain and our Indian empire, or of a 
power from which danger may be apprehended—[Hear, hear.] The Right 
Hon. Baronet then proceeded to give a narrative of the circumstances which he 
considered fully justified the war, and that narrative we subjoin entire :—The 
House is aware that in 1806 a mission was sent by my Noble Friend, on the 
part of his then Majesty King William, to compliment the Shah of Persia upon 
his accession to the throne—an event which had been mainly brought about by 
the assistance of Great Britain. Mr. Ellis was the gentleman charged with 
the mission—a gentleman not then, I believe, and certainly not now, connected 
politically with the late Government. Shortly after his arrival at the Persian 
court, Mr. Ellis wrote to my Noble Friend an account of an interview which 
he had with two ministers of the Shah of Persia ; and that interview took place 
in consequence of Mr. Ellis having been instructed to inform those Ministers 
and the Shah that we could not encourage him im his pretensions to an exten- 
sion of territory, beyond his own confines on the east, that Affyhanistan was an 
independent state, and that, as the Honourable Member correctly observed, we 
were to a certain degree guarantees for its indepe ndence For these reasons 
our Minister informed the Persian monarch that we could not allow him, with- 
out remonstrance, to make an advance towards the east. Strange to say, the 
two Persian Ministers replied to Mr. Ellis in terms which | am about to read 
It was to this effect :—The two Ministers, the one being the Hajee or Prime 
Minister of Persia, and the other the Minister for Foreign Affairs, protested 
against considering the Affghans as a Government, or a consolidated state with 
whom relations of peace or equality were to be maintained ; they declared that 
a large portion of Afighanistan belonged to the Shah of Persia, and that he was 
at liberty to decide how he would deal with the Affghans, they being his own 
subjects. Mr. Ellis, wishing to ascertain the exact pretensions of the Persian 
monarch in Affghanistan, rather than discuss the question of right, inquired how 
far they considered the dominions of the Shah to extend? their reply was to 
Ghuznee. On a former occasion the Hajee had mentioned the occupation of Herat 
as a proximate enterprise, and that of Candaharas one not far distant. That was 
given by Mr. Ellis’s letter of the 30th of December, 1835; and commenting 
upon it in his letter of February, 1836, he wrote thus to my noble friend :—‘* I 
feel quite assured that the British Government cannot permit the extension of 
the Persian monarchy in the direction of Affghanistan, with a due re gard to the 

tranquillity of India.”"—(He had not the same enlightened views as the hon 
gentleman.) ‘* That extension will at once bring Russian influence to the very 
threshold of our empire ; and as Persia will not, or dare not, place herself in a 
condition of close alliance with Great Britain, our policy must be to consider 
her as no longer an outwork for the defence of India, but as the first parallel 











more decided opinion from the representative of the British Government at the 
Court of Teheran, of the necessity of some movement that would make the 
Shah of Persia understand that we would not submit to his advance to the east, 
and that we should consider such a movement on his part pregnant with the 
worst consequences to the tranquillity and safety of our Indian empire? Our 
movement was not undertaken until every effort had been exhausted on the 
part of our minister to persuade the Shah, quietly by representations of the most 
friendly nature, that in the course he was pursuing he had mistaken his best in- 
terests. I will go further than this: I did not invite this discussion ; but since 
we are embarked in it, I feel myself compelled to state the circumstances 
which made Lord Auckland and the British Government take the most serious 
view of the menaced advance of Persia to the east. It was not with Persia 
alone we had to deal. The unassisted efforts of Persia might, perhaps, have 
been resisted by the unassisted efforts of the Affghans. But Persia did 
not stand alone. Unfortunately, from the first elevation to power of Mahom- 
med Khan, the present King of Persia, that young sovereign seems to have 
been inflamed (I hope the passion is now over) with a desire of conquest quite 
incompatible with his best interests, as he had since found to be the case. His 
passion was inflamed by the advice tendered to him, in an evil hour, by those 
upon whom he looked as his best friends, because their advice flattered his pro- 
pensities. I am sorry to say that the advice to which I allude came from the 
Russian Minister at the Court of Teheran. The advice came from a man who 
had hitherto acted in the most friendly manner with the British missions; but 

who now gave advice totally contrary to that tendered by our Minister, and 

utterly incompatible with the safety of our Indian empire. Count Simonich, 

the representative of the Court of St. Petersburg, advised the Shah to advance 

upon Herat. The House is, doubtless, so familiar with the important position 

which that state and city occupies in central India, that it is unnecessary for 
me to dwellupon the subject. I will content myself with saying that the best 

authorities concur in stating that it is the most important of all the cities and 

states of central Asia; and that the master of Herat would, with respect to 

both Russia and Affghanistan, hold the balance of power between the parties 

who might contend for empire in that quarter, and prove dangerous to us on 

account of his proximity to our Indian empire. Count Simonich did not con- 

fine himself to the giving of advice. At the very time when the English Mi- 

nister, in consequence of instructions from my noble friend, was endeavouring 

to prevail on the Shah to know his best interests, Count Simonich remained in 

the neighbourhood of Herat, and is said to have actually superintended the 

s ege, whilst an officer of distinction, then in the Russian service, actively as- 

sisted in the siege, and was, | believe, killed. Representations of the conduct 

of Count Simonich were made to the court of St. Petersburg, but the in- 

tervention of the Count did not stop here. A treaty was entered into by which 

the Sovereign of Herat was deprived summarily of his kingdom, which was 

given to the brother of Dost Mahomed. This was an arrangement which would 

have changed the whole relations of that important part of Central Asia. And 

by whom was this treaty guaramteed! By no less a personage than the Rus- 

sian ambassador himself, and I hold the proof of the fact in my hand. Was the 

Governor-General of India and the Government at home to permit such a state 

of things to continue fora moment! Was Lord Auckland to look on tamely 

whilst these transactions were taking place at, I may say, the very gate of 

India?’ Ihave not yet told the House all. The person whose name has at- 

tained a notoriety in the public papers as a renegade Pole, whose exploits may 

be read in the volume of papers before the House, was deputed under the au- 

thority of Count Simonich, and to whom, does the House imagine! To the 

ex-chief of Cabul. There was also a sort of branch mission to another quarter. 

Was Lord Auckland, I ask,to look upon all this as a mere trumpery affair ? No, 

his lordship, as well as the Cabinet at home, considered that the time had come 

for resistance. My noble friend addressed a remonstrance to Count Nessel- 

rode, to which he receiveda reply. The honourable member said that my no- 

ble friend had declared that he considered Count Nesselrode’s reply satisfacto- 

ry. That was not the language of my noble friend. My noble friend stated 

that he considered the assurances given by Count Nesselrode satisfactory; and 

so they were, and they were, besides, carried into effect. In consequence of 
what had occurred, Count Simonich was recalled, as weil asthe unhappy man 

who was his tool in all these intrigues. This man was heard of no more. It 

was reported that he put an end to his existence; but, at all exents, he was 

never heard of after his recal. An effect, however, had been produced by the 

conduct of the Russian minister. It would not suffice to tell the half barbar- 

ous states in question, that the Russian envoy had exceeded his orders. What 

did Dost Mahomed, for instance, know of that? He received letters said to be 
from the Emperor of Russia, which came recommended by presents, the usual 
manner of conducting negotiations in those parts. At the same time he re- 
ceived another letter from Count Simonich directly opening up a political cor- 
respondence with him as chief of Cabul. What was the natural conclusion of 
Lord Auckland under these circumstances ? 

Why,that the time which had been often foretold was at last approaching. We 
know how far she has descended from the north. During the last thirty years 
she has extended her empire 400 miles. Everybody knows the pretensions 
which Russia puts forward to the sea which runs in one of the very territories 
we were talking about. Was it the duty of the Governor-Generai of India to 
treat what was going on as achildish manceuvre, and a thing to be trifled with ? 
No, the time had arrived when Lord Auckland was called upon to show the 
Shah of Persia that the performances of England were, at least, as much to be 
relied upon as the promises of Russia. A great deal has been said about the opinion 
of Sir Alexander Burnes. No man can be disposed to speak of that gentleman 
with higher respect than myself. Suppose Sir A. Burnes had expressed an 
opinion contrary to that of Lord Auckland, is that a charge against his lord- 
ship? Was nothis lordship at liberty to consult all opinions, and to act upon 
those which he might consider the best! I will tell the House what was Sir 
A. Burnes’ opinion. The question was, whether Lord Auckland should permit 
an important territory between the confines of Persia and India to be in the 
possessivn of any but a power that was friendly to us. Now, what was Sir A. 
Burnes’ opinion upon that point! In answer to this question I will quote the 
following passages from the published papers :— 

‘¢ 23rd December, 1837. 

“* Having thus laid before your lordship the strong demonstrations on the part 
of Russia to interest herself in the affairs of this country, it will not, I feel sa- 
tisfied, be presumptuous to state my most deliberate conviction, that much more 
vigorous proceedings than the Government may wish or contemplate, are ne- 
cessary to counteract Russia or Prussia intrigues in this quarter, than have been 
hitherto exhibited.” 

I am now going to quote a letter whichis not to be found in the published pa- 
pers. It was addressed by Sir A. Burnes, to Sir William Macnaghten, aad is 
dated June 3, 1838 :— 

“ June 3, 1838. 

“Tt is clear that the British Government cannot, with any credit or justice 
to itself, permit the present state of affairs at Cabulto continue. The coun- 
teraction applied must, however, extend beyond Dost Mahomed Khan, and to 
both Persia and Russia. A demand of explanation from the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg would, I conceive, be met by an evasive answer, and gain for us no 
end ; besides, the policy of Russia is now fairly developed, and requires no 
explanation, for it explains itself, since that Government is clearly resolved 
upon using the influence she possesses in Persia (which is as great there as 
what the British command is in India) to extend her power eastward. It had 
better therefore, be assumed at once that such are her plans, and remonstrate 
accordingly. 

“Tf it isthe object of the Government to destroy the power of the present 
chief of Cabul, it may be effected by the agency of his brother, Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, or of Soojah-ool-Moolk ; but to ensure complete success to the plan, the 
British Government must appear directly in it—that is, it must not be left to 
the Seiks themselves............ 

** As for Soojah-ool-Moolk personally, the British Government have only to 
send him to Peshawar with an agent and two of its own regiments as an hono- 
rary escort, and an avowal to the Affghans, that we have taken up his cause, to 
ensure his being fixed for ever on his throne. The present time is, perhaps 
better than any previous to it ; for the Affghans, as a nation, detest Persia, and 
Dost Mahomed having gone over to the court of Teheran, though he believes 
it to be from dire necessity, converts many achuckling Afighan into an ene- 
my. 

‘There is the opinion of Sir Alexander Burnes, whose opinion Lord Auckland is 
said not to have followed. The right hon. baronet also read other documents 
to establish his position that the occurrences which had taken place at Herat 
rendered it absolutely necessary that Cabul should be in possession of a sove- 
reign friendly to British powe r. The next question, he said, was, whether a 
judicious choice of a sovereign for Cabul had been made in the selection of Shah 
Soojah :—And here allow me to remark that we ought not to mix up the misfor- 
tunes that have since occurredwith his personal character When I left the India 
Board, nothing had occurred to show that Shah Soojah was in any way mixed up 
in the recent disasters. Indeed, | have been informed, and I believe accurately, 
though I cannot make any official statement to that effect, that at the very time 
when Sir Alexander Burnes and Sir William M‘Naghten were unaware of the 
insurrection about to break out, the y were warned of the danger, and the pers 

who warned them was no other than Shah Soojah himself, who prayed them to 
be on their guard, but unfortunately they neglected his warning “In reply to 





from which the attack may be commenced or threatened,” Could there be a 


Mr, D'Israeli’s remarks on the decline of our exports to India, the right hon. 
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baronet observed, that during the last year a decided improvement had take 
place. He disputed also the calculations of Mr. Baillie respecting the cost of 
the war :—During the war the charges, I am sorry to say, increased, on an ave= 
rage of three years, by the amount of about £2,750,000 ; but, when we come 
to look at the sources of revenue, we find it has fallen off very little. The 
falling off in the last year, as compared with the three years before, amounts to 
£467,000, being less than halfa million. In the great source of Indian reve~ 
nue—the land tax—a great improvement has taken place, during the last year, 
in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. In the north-western provinces, owing to 
the famine in 1836, 1837, and 1838, it has fallen off; but taking the land reve- 
nue throughout the whole of India, there has, I am happy to say, been an im- 
provement ; and from all the information which I received when in office, an@ 
which has reached me since, I think there is every prospect of a continuation of 
that improvement. ‘Therefore, with respect to the finances of India, I cannot 
entertain that melancholy view which has been taken by the hon. gentleman- 
He was satisfied that Lord Auckland’s measures had produced a moral effect im 
Europe highly beneficial to this country, and he hoped that the policy of Lord 
Auckland would be adhered to by the present Government : and he trusted 
that at no distant day he should have to join in a vote of thanks to some suc 
cessful commander forthe glorious termination of the present hostilities. 

Lord JOCELYN and Mr. HOGG having denounced the war as impolitie, 
although the latter admitted there had been some strong prima facie reasons 
for undertaking it, Mr. Hutt vindicated Lord Auckland’s administration of In 
dian affairs. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL then rose, and said he had come to the conclusion that 
it would not be for the public interest that the papers moved for should be pro- 
duced. Russia had positively disavowed all intention to disturb the Br.t sh- 
supremacy in India; that declaration had been accepted by Lord Palmerstom 
as perfectly satisfactory ; and the subsequent conduct of Russia had been im 
complete and cordial conformity with it. Surely, then, it would not be wise to 
produce papers, which might refer to a different feeling supposed to have ex- 
isted at arecent period. He declined to enter, in the present incomplete state 
of information from India, fully and unreservedly into this discussion. He 
would, however, repeat what he had formerly said about the greatness of the 
deficit in the Indian revenue—a deficit of 2,500,000/., which he regarded as a 
most serious consideration in reference to British finance. He would not, om 
that occasion, discuss the policy which had been pursued in India ; and eon- 
cluded by the following allusions to that policy, and the disasters which had re- 
sulted from it :—On a former occasion | deprecated the hon. gentleman’s en- 
tering prematurely into a discussion of the war in Affghanistan. I then de- 
clined giving an opinion as to the policy of that war. It might be justifiable 
and necessary, or not; but I deprecated a too hasty discussion upon the ques 
tion. On the other hand, I am not ready to acquiesce in the declaration of the 
right honourable gentleman (Sir J. C. Hobhouse), that he trusts the policy of 
the late government in India would be strictly adhered to. Before I can give 
my adherence to any former policy, I must have reference to the intervening 
period, and to the change of circumstances which may have taken place. & 
wish to give no opinion whatever upon this point at present, the more so con- 
sidering the distance we are from the scene where that policy is in operation, 
and the changes of events that may have taken place. Bearing these things 
in mind, it would not be wise for us to pledge ourselves to any particular course 
with respect to the policy to be pursued in Affghanistan. But whatever eourse 
her Majesty's Government may pursue, I trust we shall not be forgetful of the 
influence which the recent disasters in that country must have had upon British 
authority in India; but that, while we still look at it as an example, and profit 
ourselves by, we still shal! not for one moment suffer ourselves to be cast downs 
and dispirited. It has beena great but not an irretrievable reverse. I have the 
utmost confidence in the valour and fortitude of the British arms, and | feel as~ 
sured that these disasters will be at least so far reversed, as to hope and be~ 
lieve that they will not in the slightest degree shake the confidence of the peo 
ple of England in our supremacy, as I trust that confidence never will be shakem 
in the justice of our civil rule. With respect to these disasters I will not con- 
ceal my opinion. It is a great military reverse ; but we are strong enough to 
redress it—(Cheers). It is a disaster, but not such a disaster as should affect 
our dominion in India. Jt is impossible to see the example of fortitude and 
valour which that adversity has called forth, and allow ourselves to despair of 
the result—(Cheers). Is it possible to see the patience and endurance and 
persevering valour of Sir Robert Sale (cheers)—or, I must say, to witness the 
heroism of that lady, who has added renewed honour to the name of Sale (loud 

















cheers), and suffer ourselves, for one moment. to doubt that the British arms 
will vindicate our name in that extended empire !—(Cheers). The right hon. 
| gentleman has quoted from the speech I delivered in 1839 ; but, in fairness, be 
| should have quoted all I then said. What I then said was, that I viewed the 
| war in India with great anxiety. He who used this language in 1839 could 
hardly be charged with having expressed perfect satisfaction with the course 
pursued by Government. | will not say more than that before events occurred 
I had my misgivings. The right hon. baronet states with perfect truth, that 
after having given notice of a motion, my right hon. friend abstained from mak- 
ing it. Ido not think that any very convincing proof that we had changed our 
opinions. After you ha& determined to support the Shah Soojah, and a @is- 
tance of four or five thousand miles from the scene of action, there might be 
reasons for not bringing forward the motion, even if we did not approve of the 
course of policy adopted, and to which course the country was then committed. 
The right hon. baronet said also that I seconded the motion of thanks to Lord 
| Keane. I did so; but nothing could be more express than the reservation of 
my opinion, even at the moment we were rejoicing in success. While | ap- 
| plauded the valour of the achievement, I gave no approbation to the general’ 
system out of which it arose. When, however, we have to regret a temporary 
disaster, it is not the best moment for making a positive declaration. I could 
make no stronger reservation than I did when I rejoiced in the triumph of our 
reg I trust that I have thus fulfilled the assurance that I gave the House, 





that I would view this question with reference to public considerations alone. 
Those considerations induce me to think that it is not advisable to produce the 
papers called for by the motion, and the same considerations prevent my enter- 
ing into any discussions of a private character. 
Viscount PALMERSTON—The honourable member for Shrewsbury ac- 
cused the late government, and myself especially, of having in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs exhibited at one time a blameable supineness, and at another 
what he was pleased to call a terrible energy. With regard to the matter of 
debate, I must say, that one of the hon. members appears to me, during the 
last three years, to have himself exhibited, if not blameable, very extraordina- 
| ry supineness, though I cannot accuse him of having followed it up on the pre- 
sent occasion with any very terrible energy. [Cheers and laughter.} } aap 
not aware whether the other hon. member was in Parliament during that pe- 
riod ; but if they formerly entertained the same opinion of che policy of these 
great transactions which they have this night expressed, it is somewhat singw-- 
lar that, during the last three years, they have not found an opportunity ot 
giving vent to their censure and indignation. [Cheers.] Was it that they 
waited until temporary disaster, unconnected with the policy of the war, bad 
excited public feeling, before they ventured to pronounce those opinions which, 
| it seems they had allalong entertained! [Cheers.] If such has been thei 
| course, and such their motive, I must say that it does display a want of moral 
| courage, and ashrinking from the discharge of a public duty, which they will 
find some difficulty in justifying to the country. [Cheers] Let it be recol- 
lected that opportunities were not wanting ; my right hon. friend has enumera- 
ted various occasions on which the notice of the house might have been direct- 
| ed to the question. We are not entitled to say that those who remained si- 
lent therefore approved ; that would be to strain the inference from silence be- 
yond its legitimate extent; but I may say that the silenee of the hon. mem- 
bers showed that they did not think that there existed such a case against the 
government as would enable them to carry public opimion with them. | Hear,, 
\hear.] At least they despaired of persuading the House of Commons to ex~- 
press its disapprobation on the subject. On the various occasions of speeches 
from the throne, and of votes of the house, why did not the honourable mem- 
bers who have this night stood forward to bring the matter under discussion, 
invite Parliament to express its opinion? The right honourable baronet stated 
that while operations were going on ata distance of many thousand miles, j 
when a treaty had been concluded, was not the fit time, with a view to the 
public intere sts, for introducing the subject ; but as to the treaty, every mam 
must know that it would not have been the first time that Parliament has beem 
called upon to express ite disapprobation of an engagement injurious to the 
public interests. ‘There was nothing in the mere fact of a treaty which should 
prevent its being brought under the consideration of the house; and as to the 
distance of the operations, the much greater remoteness of those in China did 
not prevent the right hon. baronet from bringing recent events in China be- 
fore the house. [Muchcheering.] I am, therefore, entitled to infer that the 


ight hon. baronet was not influenced by treaty or by distance, either in the no- 


tice which he dropped or in that which he introduced; he didnot think the 
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case in which he abstained was one in which he had a fair prospect of inducing: 
the house to come to avote in Opposition to the policy ol the government 
[he present time, I contend, is not that which, as the right honourable baronet 
remarked, could be judiciously chosen for a motion like that before the house 

because the discussion relates to a peri 1 when our relations with a great 
Power, now established on the most friendly footing, were of a very ee 
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ferent character, The honourable members are necessarily driven to ad¥exs 
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more particularly to transactions which were connected with the discordance 
which then existed between the governments of England and Russia; 
at the same time. I really feel that there is no difficulty in the 
matter, because, for argument’s sake, I will take the ground laid 
down by the right hon. baronet, I will assume that which we are 
bound to assume, that the statements made by the Russian government are 
perfectly correct. Their agents, knowing that a bad feeling prevailed between 
the two Powers, senented their instructions, and, without authority entered 
inte those communications and intrigues which excited jealousy and uneasiness | 
en the part of the Indian government. But we will takea different case—we } 
will suppose that the two governments had been in actual and deliberate hos- 
tility ; if the agents acting without authority were able to produce such effects, 
how much more powerful would their influence have been in disturbing our In- 
dian possessions, if they had acted under the full sanction of Russia, with all 
the weight and power which that empire might have put forth in the places 
where its agents were located! Therefore, even in the case which we are 
hound to take, we see the absolute necessity of establishing a defensive barrier, 
which the object this country had in view. (Cheers.) We are told that this 
question is to be decided very much by authority, and great stress has been laid 
upon the unfavourable opinions of persons of competent local knowledge. It 
has been said that Sir Alexander eee was adverse to our policy ; that Sir 
Henry Fane was also adverse to it. The last has been introduced to us as a 
great military authority, as he undoubtedly was, but his military qualifications 
do not seem necessarily to show that he was equally competent to decide on a 
question of policy. The hon. member did not quote any opinion of Sir H. Fane 
zs to the impracticability of the operations, but as to the impolicy of the plan. 
Mr. BAILLIE—I used Sir H. Fane’s authority in a military point of view. | 
Viscount PALMERSTON—So be it ; but if there ever was a case in which 
the current of authority ran one way, it is this case. As my right hon. friend, 
stated, you have the government at home acting upon its own view of all the | 
circumstances connected with the foreign relations of the country ; and you | 
have the Governor General of India acting upon his view, and with his local 
knowledge, exactly in accordance, with the government at home. Without the 
slightest communication or concert they both arrived at the same conclusion, and 
at the same moment. They agreed that this course was necessary for the de- 
fence of our Indian possessions. I say for the defence of our Indian possessions ; 
because when we are told that the war was undertaken with a view to European 
interests, | utterly deny the position. If we had no empire in India, we might 
have been perfectly indifferent whether Persia succeeded, or did not succeed, 
against Affghanistan The course we pursued was entirely with a view to the 
security of our Indian empire ; and it was not a European, but entirely an Indian 
question. First, in 1836,we had the opinion of Mr. Ellis, a man of great sagacity 
and acquaintance with Eastern affairs, who had been in Persia, and I believe in 
India. His opinion was most unequivocally that it was attended with the ut- 
most danger that Persia should exercise such power and influence in Affghan- 
istan. Next to Mr. Ellis comes Sir John M‘Neil, who at first did not think the 
dlanger so great as he afterwards believed it, when he had concluded his nego- | 
ciation with Persia. He then discovered that the Persian government had not | 
a shadow of justice on its side, and that the mere object of the war was aggran- | 








disement, full of peril to our Indian possessions. My right hon. friend also 
produced the authority of several other distinguished men, and in the papers 
before the house we find the most decided opinion by Sir A. Burnes in favour 
of the movement which was undertaken. In opposition to that opinion, we are | 
teld to set the private communications of the same gallant officer. 
Perhaps I also could quote private communications from Sir Alexander 
Burnes in direct confirmation-of his opinion as expressed in the printed papers 
Thave in my hand two private letters from him, one dated the 4th and the 
other the 26th of August, 1838, from which I am permitted to read two pas- 
sages. Sir A. Burnesis represented as thinking that we were entering upon 
a dangerous system by advancing too far from our frontiers and resources, and 
this is what | find under his hand, in a letter of the 4th of August :—‘I have 
great hopes that our army will march from Candahar to Herat, and think the 
Ameer will evacuate Cabul, which willenable us todoso.” [Cheers.] In 
his letter of the 26th of August Sir A. Burnes uses the following expressions : 
—‘ We shall probab‘y get Soultan Mahomed Khan out to Shikapour, to assist | 
in securing Candahar, but he will not be listened to in his objections to Sooja- 
ool-Moolk—they are untenable. I have seen such papers since I arrived here, 
that I could even prove to you how critical is this crisis. Act we must, and if 
it only concerned Barukzies and Saduzzies, we might hesitate in ejecting the 
former. but affairs in Ava, in Nepaul, and the Deccan demand that we should 
set our house in order, and hence the change from a tame to an active policy.” 
I beg to direct the attention of the honourable member for Shrewsbury to what 





I have just read : he treated with the greatest contempt and ridicule the ap- | 


prehensions about the Burman empire and Nepaul, in consequence of the 
movements in Affghanistan, but what says Sir Alexander Burnes! “ If it on- 
ly concerned Barukzies and Saduzzies we might hesitate in ejecting the for- 
mer, but affairs in Ava, in Nepaul, and in the Deccan demand that we should 


the concluding sentences in the speech of the Hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. D'Israeli). Not content with the wide range which Indian affairs might 
have afforded to his fancy, he had finished by a sweeping condemnation of the 
conduct and policy of the late government. He declared it to be unattended 
with success, and he declared it to be a system which was at one time too ser- 
vile and at another time too active. Jt had, therefore, incurred the mis- 
fortune of his displeasure. I will not, Sir, at this late hour of the night 
detain the House by going into a defence of the policy of the late Government. 

At least during the ten years in which we hadthe honour to conduct the 
affairs of this country we were able to maintain that European peace which all 


| parties—no, not all, but which most desired. I will not say all, because the 


hon. gentleman thinks we ought to have gone to war with Russia to preserve 
Persia from attack. We maintained a European peace without any sacr‘fice 
of British interests, without any derogation from British honour; and I think 
that the consideration in which England was held was, at least, as high when 
we left as when we succeeded to office. We maintained a European peace, 
althongh we were engaged in great and important transactions. In all these 
transactions England took a prominent and active, nay, | may say, a leading 
part, and almost ali were concluded in accordance with the view which the 
English government had taken when they first entered upon them. With re- 
gard to Siigien, with regard to Portugal, with regard to Spain, and with re- 
gard to Eastern affairs generally, the hon. gentleman may or may not have 
thought our views to be right ; but this at least he cannot deny, that we took a 
leading part in all those transactions and that the views we took were the views 
into which these transactions ultimately directed themselves. There- 
fore, whether in the opinion of the hon. gentleman we exercised too much for- 
bearance at one time, and were too active at another, he may approve or dis- 
approve of our policy, yet he cannot deny that it was attended by almost inter- 
minable success. As I have already said, I think the production of these papers 
unnecessary. We rest our defence on the papers which we presented to the 
house ; we think that they contain a case which fully justifies the measure 
which the goverament here on the one hand, and the Governor-General on the 
other hand, simultaneously determined to adopt. That we did not give all the 
papers which we received from our different agents I never attempted to deny : 
no government ever does or ever can give in extenso the despatches of their 
agents ; and if they did so, the agents would cease to write despatches which 
would be worth receiving. (Hear, hear.) We gave those which we were 
content to make public, and by those papers of course we are prepared to 
stand. But I must say that it is rather ungrateful for hon. gentlemen on that 
side of the house to reproach us for having been niggardly of our diplomatic 
papers before Parliament. (lronical cheers from the ministerial benches.) 
Some they volunteered to produce—some they were asked to lay on the 
table—but the complaints were, not that they had laid too few papers before 
Parliament, for the right hon. baronet will remember the sad complaints and 
lamentations which he made at the mass of papers which were produced. (Re- 
newed ironical cheering.) We laid more vapers before Parliament on these 
subjects than any other government ever did, and we diplayed no disposition 
to withhold from Parliament any diplomatic correspondence which might be 
produced. 1! do not think that the present government feel disposed to follow 
our example—they may be stronger in their means.of resistance than we were 
(hear, hear,) but | can only say that | hope they will follow our example—that 
they can produce for all the things which they do, or do not do, such good 
reasons as I think ve have produced (ironical cheers) for all the things which 
we did; and when they go out of office some few years hence, | trust { shall be 
able to congratulate them upon going out with minds as light and as easy, with 
regard to their past conduct, as | can assure them ours are. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HUME complained of the omissions contained in the papers laid on the 
table by the late Government ; and, when Mr. Baillie expressed lis willingness 
to withdraw his motion, insisted on a division, when the majority against it was 
75 to 9. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS ABROAD BILL. 
House of Commons, June 2 

On the motion of Lord Sranvey, that the British Possessions Abroad Bill be 
read a third time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, said he should trouble the house for but a very few moments. 


By the law, as it now stood, almost every article was imported duty free across | 


the border of the United States of America into Canada ‘It was_ proposed to 
alter this system, and to impose duties upon two of the most important articles 
of trade—namely, wheat flour andcured provisions. It was the opinion of Lord 











Mr. HUTT said this measure was a more important one than the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to consider it to be. It was nothing less than the esta- 
blishment of a corn law in Canada, and a corn law, not for the purposes of re- 
venue, but solely to prevent the importation of flour into the colony. The 
establishment of a corn law in Canada would be followed by attempts to esta- 
blish a similar law in other colonies. The next thing we should hear of would 
be a proposition for acorn law in New South Wales. The question had alrea- 
dy been powerfully mooted there, and it only wanted the advocacy of such 
opinions as the right hon. gentleman had urged in support of the present mea- 
sure to be successful. In Canada we had for 10 years acted on a different sys- 
tem, without there having been any allegation that evils had arisen from it, and 
he was greatly surprised that the Government after having just passed the ta- 
riff, should have introduced a principle as regarded Canada so opposed to all 
the general principles which they had contended for in supporting that mea- 
sure. 

The house then divided, when there appeared—Against Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion, 160 ; for the motion, 83 :—roajority 77. 


THE CANADAS. 
House of Lords, June 30. 

The Earl of MOUNTCASHEL said, that with the permission of the Go- 
vernment, he had to put a question on a subject of very considerable impor- 
tance toa large class of emigrants who had gone out to Canada. It was well 
known that in the course of the last and present year very considerable num- 
bers, amounting to 6,000 emigrants, had crossed from the United States into 
Canada. Most of these were paupers who had gone out as emigrants, and 
who, owing to the state of difficulties of that country, were unable to obtain 
employment. These, let it be borne in mind, were in addition to 16,000 or 
17,000 poor persons who were already in the Canadas, and for the greater 
part without employment. In 1831 a sum of money was proposed to be raised 
by way of loan for the purpose of carrying on public works in Canada, and 
Lord Sydenham, who was then Governor, announced to the House of Assem- 
bly that Her Majesty’s Government would callon the Imperial Parliament to 
give aid to the local Government. He hoped that the present Government, 
though he would admit that they were not bound by the acts of their prede- 
cessors, would guarantee the loan for the sake of carrying on public works, 
and thus give employment to large numbers of those who were otherwise un- 
able to procure work. ‘There could be norisk run in Government guarantee- 
ing the loan,as the whole province of Canada would be security for it. The 
question which he would wish to ask was, whether such arrangements had been 
made by the Government as to the loan as would enable the local Govern- 
ment to carry on the public works, and thereby give employment to the distress- 
ed emigrants in Canada! 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that as the noble earl had given no- 
tice of his question, he should have an answer. The noble earl besides his 
question had also made a speech, but as he had not concluded with a motion 
he (the noble duke) would not notice it. With respect to the question he would 
say, that there was no intention on the part of Her Majesty’s Government of 
not performing the promise made by the late Governor-General to the provin- 
cial assembly. The subject of the loan was under the consideration of Go- 
vernment, and they were in communication with the Governor-General with 
the view of asceriaining which was the best mode of carrying it into effect 
for the benefit of Canada, for that was the object of the guarantee. As the 
noble earl had made no motion he thought he should best consult the regularity 
of their lordships’s proceedings by not saying a word as to his speech. — 

The Earl of MOUNTCASHEL expressed himself satisfied with the answer 
of the noble duke. 

THE AFFPGHAN WAR. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—In reading the motion made by Mr. Bailey a few days ago on the sub- 
ject of our late dreadful disasters in Affghanistan, and the ingenious de- 
fence set up by the late President of the Board of Control, some re- 
marks would appear so necessary, that I am induced to make them in answer 
to points of both Sir John Hobhouse’s and Lord Palmerston’s speeches, deliver- 
ed on that occasion, and in defence of their own line of policy. 

I willfirst observe that any remarks or statements! may make I am pre- 
pared to prove by the most incontrovertible evidence—the correspon- 
dence of that gentleman who is described as having unfortunately died on 
his passsage home, General Sir H. Fane, with the Government he so long and 





Sydenham and other authorities on this question, that nothing could be more | ably served. 


| unwise than to establish a line of custom-houses on the extensive border which 
separated Canada from America. He (Mr. Labouchere) was much surprised 
after the passing of a bill of relaxation, of which he very much approved, to find 
| that this should be the time taken in order to introduce a new principle, and to 
| reverse the decision which Parliament came to in 1831, and which had been 
worked beneficially without any complaint up to the present moment. The 


set our house in order quickly, and hence the change from a tame to an active | house was aware that it had been the policy of this country to allow flour, the 


policy.” This from a person supposed to disprove that policy [cheers ;] and 


growth of Canada, to be imported into this country at a reduced duty. He 


g 
what does Sir Alexander Burnesadd? ‘* Lord Auckland hesitates a little in (Mr. Labouchere) did not believe that American flour came here as Canadian, 


the first move, but | predict that his hesitation will be of short duration.’’ | to induce this alteration in the law. But when the harvest in Canada was such 


‘ ¥ » . | 
{Cheers.] I say, therefore, that all persons who were qualified to form a | 


sound opinion, thought that immediate measures were necessary witha view 
te secure Affghanistan for British interests. The fact is, that for a great num- | 
ber of years we regarded Persia as a barrier for our Indian possessions ; but of 
late her policy has changed, and since the accession of the present Shah, the 
relations between England and Persia have altered, and we have seen Persia 


disposed to extend her frontier. For a long time we refrained from interference | 


but at length it became necessary from the determination on the part of Persia 
to incorporate Affghanistan in her system of government. I: therefore became 
the obvious duty of those who had the charge of affairs to take vigorous mea- 
sures that Affghan might be secured in our favour, instead of being hostile to 
our interests. Now, Sir, it was thought by many to be an adventurous at- 
tempt, and in a military point of view it was looked on as extremely difficult. 
But, Sir, there never was a military operation carried on in a part of this coun- 
try in which there were so many dilficulties which have been followed by such 


easy and complete success. ‘Three years had nearly elapsed since that expe- 


dition was undertaken ; during those three years no disaster happened. At 
last, a great disaster did happen, no doubt. Into the causes of that disaster I 
will not now enter. They are matters of inquiry before competent parties 
elsewhere, and it would te unjust and unfair in me to fix blame upon any one. 
But I may say that this disaster had no more to do with the original policy of 
these measures than the wreck of a line-of-battle ship, if we had sent 
out an expedition three years before, and the line-of-battle ship should 
be lost unexpectedly in a gale of wind. It would be no proof 
that the policy of the expedition was not sound and judicious. I agree, 
Sir, with the Right Honourable Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), and 
with those who have spoken on this side of the House, that there is no reason 
to imagine we shall not be able to recover in Affghanistan the same position as 
‘we occupied before the disaster happened. To allow anything like a feeling of 
despondency to take possession 0! our minds on account of this temporary 
misfortune, will be to show ourselves not only unfit to deal with great national 
concerns, but also with human effects. J am satisfied, Sir, that the measures 
taken by the Indian government will soon place Affyhanistan in the situation in 


which it was last year. It has been said that we ought to go there only for the 


perpose of punishing perfidy, or forthe sake of revenge. { hope that no such 
feelmg will actuate us in our march to regain our station in Affghanistan. I 
trust that possession will not be taken for that purpose. I should be sorry to 
see the British arins proceeding to injure the innocent, for the guilty will be 
certain to escape, marking our advance by the effusion of blood which will 
track the course of an army of retribution. I can understand that this is a 
great disaster to which the country cannot submit ; that it is necessary to re- 
establish a commanding position. | can conceive that for this purpose great 
expense will be justified and great efforts required. I can conceive a govern- 
ment saying that this was necessary for our empire in India, to regain our po- 
sition ; but, if we do regain it, | hope it will not be, as has been recommended 
by some Hon. Members, merely to abandon it again. The Right Hon. Baro- 
net has very properly abstained from saying anything from which the House 
can infer what the future policy of the government in Affghanistan will be. I 
concur, however, with my Right Hon. Friend jn saying that the Government 
will be bold indeed. which, having in charge the interests of the nation, and 
hevieg the defence of our great Indian empire entrusted to their hands, shall 
dare to take any steps to endanger that empire, or to deprive it of those de- 
fences aud barriers which their predecessors estatlished in the East. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to think that 
these are matters to be treated with great levity. 
bly, to his financial arrangements, and is perfectly indifferent to what may hap- 
pen in the colonies, or in our Eastern empire. (Ironical cheers from the oppo- 
sition.) I recommend the Right Hon. Gentleman to consult the map (laughter), 
and to make himself a little acquainted with the nature of the country. [ Hear, 
hear.] Let him bear in mind the graphic description made by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley (Mr. Hogg) of the barrier which, in our hands, wou'd make 
us unassailable, and which, in the hands of an enemy, would expose us to at- 
tacks which it would be difficult to resist. I think that, if the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman would study under his own friend, he would find there is something like 
@ barrier in Affghanistan to our Indian position. (Hear, hear.] And here, Sir, 


that it would be advantageous for the Canadians to send their flour here, he be- 
lieved they did send it in considerable quantities, and themselves consumed 
the flour of America. There was no cause for apprehension on the part of the 
landed interest from any great extension of this trade ; and he was sure that 
the protection of the corn grower of this country would not be urged as a rea- 
son for abrogating that exemption. He thought that this alteration of duty 
might have been intended to protect some Canadian interest. But he had the 
| satisfaction of hearing the right hon. gentleman opposite state, that if any in- 
terest in Canada required protection, it was for the Canadian Legislature itself 
| to provide it—that we had no business with it. Buta principal argument on 
| the other side was,that the revenue of Newfoundland might lose to the extent of 
2s. a quarter on wheat unless this bill were adopted, whilst there was no cor- 
| responding advantage arising to the consumer. Now it did seem to him strange 
| that for such a fine-drawn argument as this they should think it necessary to 
| alter a state of things which had existed fora considerable number of years. 
It was very desirable that their legislation on subjects of this sort should not be 
capricious. The colonies were differently circumstanced to the mother country, in 
being unable to make an appeal through representatives against alterations in 
which they did not concur,and really he did think that unless some better reasons 
were adduced than the visionary ones to which he had referred, they would be 
iegislating with much levity, and in a very mistaken spirit, if they consented to 
adopt such alterations on such reasoning. [Hear, hear.] But he feared it 
would not be the effect of mere alteration alone which would operate injurious- 
ly if this bill were passed. A great flour trade had sprung up between Ame- 
rica. and Canada, attended with much advantage to the latter, and with still 
more advantage to the manufacturing interests in Great Britain. His Hon. 
| Friend the Member for Sheffield had stated on a former occasion, that at atime 
when Sheffield was in great d stress the wants of the people were much alle- 
| viated by a sudden demand for their manufactured articles to pay for the flour 
thus imported. [Hear, hear.] And when the House remembered that every 
barrel of flour thus brought across the border had to be paid for in the manu- 
factured articles of Great Britain, surely they would not attempt to take a step 
so calculated as this to put an end to that trade. { Hear, hear.] He (Mr. 
Labouchere) did not ask them to make any alteration more favourable to the 
United States, but he did ask, and with confidence, that they should not take 
| any step on the side of restriction. Sure he was, if they considered all the in- 
conveniences of the case—if they consented to weigh the evils of change 
against the futile reasons adduced in favour of it, they would not think of al- 
tering a law which had now existed for ten years, which was attended with 
very beneficial consequences to British interest, and which no one pretended for 
a moment to say was the cause or occasion of asingle practicalevil. On these 
grounds he should, in conformity with the motion on the paper, move a clause 
to continue the exemption from duty on American wheat flour imported into 
Canada. 

The clause having been brought up, was read a first time. On the motion 
that it be read a second time, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that he, of course, had no objection to offer to the 
course taken by the right hon. gentleman, although he must say that he 
thought this was a subject entirely exhausted by previous debates. Practically 
speaking, he must say that he estimated the importance as well as the conse- 
quences of this measure much lower than the right hon. gentleman. The right 
hon. gentleman had spoken of the indesirability of keeping up our line of Cus- 
toms establishments on the Canadian frontier. Now, that argument went, not 
against the duties proposed to be levied by this bill, but against all duties what- 


He is only looking, proba- | soever. Then the right hon. gentleman urged that this American flour enter- 


ed into consumption in Canada as a substitute for the Canadian flour sent to 
this country. Now, he (Mr. Gladstone) really believed that this was not the 
case to any great extent ; indeed, there were reasons, which he would not now 
go into, which rendered it impossible that it should be so. He believed the 
| principles on which they ought to legislate in these cases was, that if they im- 
posed a duty upon articles entering into importing colonies they should also do 
so in those which entered into exporting colonies. It would be a hardship not 
only on Newfoundland, as the right hon. gentleman said, but on other importing 
colonies in the West Indies and North America, if this was not the case ; and, 
he must add, if the Canadians wished to remain under our colonial system, then 


I should have concluded what I had to say upon the present occasion, for, after | they must submit to the application of that system fairly and properly. On the 


tbe. able and convincing speech of my Right Hon. Friend, there remains no- 


| whole, he saw nothing in what had been said to induce him to alter his views, 


+ 
thing to add to the statement which he made, if it were not for two or three of and he should, therefore, oppose the clause 











It can be proved to the British public, who are so purposely kept in the dark 
as to the reason of these great disasters, that this Affghan war or 


| policy, described as so glorious and so necessary, was unnecessary, unwise 
| and most unjust. 


Unnecessary, because the siege of Herat, which was the reason assigned for 
our forward and fatal move in Central Asia, was offered to be raised by our 
then real friend, Dost Mahomed, Khan of Cabul, provided the British Govern- 
ment advanced him 100,000/.to enable him to put his Affghan troops in motion 
against the Persians, whom the Affghans generally looked upon with the great- 
est horror, as infidels to the true faith. 

Unjust, because we declared war against, and hurled from his throne, a po- 
pular King, simply because he accepted an alliance with Russia, instead of with 
England, for the reason that the latter, his old ally, refused to protect him from 
the encroachments of his dangerous and ambitious neighbour. Runjeet Singh, 
of Lahore, who had already despoiled him of the most valuable province, 
Peshawur. 

Russia promised much to Dost Mahomed Khan,through her agents ; England 
withheld everything, even the most ordinary justice. 

The suppressed papers of the lamented and talented Sir Alexander Burnes 
will show all this, | can confidently assert; the reason of their suppression is 
easily guessed ! 

J am prepared to prove, if called upon, that the military head in India, and 
second member of council of that country, did oppose, or perhaps rather point 
out to the Governor General, the extreme danger of this wild and unmeasured 
expedition, to be carried on in countries so distant, and of which we know so 
little, our communications with India at any moment liable to be interrupted by 
the fierce and warlike hordes on our front, flank, and rear, whose spirit of ven- 
geance was the more inflamed against us, from the numbers of themselves who 
had fallen in the almost daily affairs of our troops, from our first advancement 
into their country. 

Sir Henry Fane did at the same time insure to the Governor-General, from 
the high spirit and courage of that army which he the Commander-in-Chief 
had collected, organized, and put in motion, that success which at first attend- 
ed us, but at the same time warned the Governor-General that to maintain 
large bodies of troops in countries so distant, and which hardly produce suffi- 
cient food for a very scanty population, was next to impossible ! 

Has the result justified such sound and good military advice, or not! 

But it will perhaps excite surprise when I state, that military advice, given 
by so old and experienced an officer as the late General Sir Henry Fane, was 
generally tossed to the winds, and that civil intrigue and civil advice generally 
stood in the way of every arrangement which the most ordinary military sa- 
gacity,or foresight prompted or advised, and I may confidently state, that the 
advance into Affghanistan was solely prompted and advised by the late Envoy 
and Minister to Shah Soojah, whose ambition was to play a great and distin- 
guished part in that country. 

I will here take leaveto correct both Sir John Hobhouse and Lord Palmer- 
ston in the assertion that “ Sir Henry Fane retired from the command of the 
army of the Indus from ill health.” ‘This is a gross mistake : the principal and 
real reason was disgust at the extraordinary power, both civil and military, de- 
legated to Mr. Macnaghten, such power as would have rendered the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of all the armies in India a mere cypher or tool in the hands of a 
Civil Secretary to Government, the Commander-in-Chief at that time being 
the second member of the Council of India, and besides a soldier of some 40 
years’ experience. ; 

Every one is aware of the success which at first attendéd this promenade mil- 
itaire, as it was termed in India by the civil officers of Government ; how ho- 
nours were showered with no sparing hand on the principal actors in the Aff- 
ghan drama ; and certainly the army indeed well deserved evé rything they got, 
for! believe no army (certainly no successful one) ever suffered more; but 
still our difficulties were as conquerors, and did not prove the policy quite so 
triumphant and sagacious as it has been depicted to the admiring British nation, 
and since our occupation of Cabul, Ghuznee, and Candahar, we have been 
taught to our cost, that the puppet King Shah Soojah was not the idol of Aff- 
ghanistan exactly, and we have also been taught that the name of England 
which before was respected, is now looked upon with only feelings of the deep- 
est and deadliest hate in those countries 

At last comes the disaster at Cabul; any child must have foreseen this, al- 
though we are so complacently told in Parliament that no one could have fore- 
seen such a mishap: if this is true, all I can say is, that the British nation has 
been kept wonderfully in the dark by their rulers, as all papers and letters 
written since our first occupation of the country prove most clearly, that almost 
every individual in it has become our deadly foe ; that we have been treading 
on a volcano, and that the people of Affghanistan were only waiting for their 
natural auxiliaries—cold and famine—to cut us off to a man. 

Then arises the question whois to blame inall this! But let the British 
nation be so far just as to suspend their judgment on their late unfortunate Gene- 
ral (Elphinstone) until every inquiry can be made,as England may rest assured 





that the General had no power over the beleaguered army in Cabul ; that he was 
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appointed to command in the most trying and difficult circumstances; and | 
will fearlessly assert, that sooner or later it will be discovered that the power 
and authority of General was only delegated to him at the eleventh hour, and 
when it was too late to repair the evil caused by civil intrigue, and meddling 
with the soldier’s business and the duty of the army. , 

At all events General Elphinstone did not place our principal magazines 
away from the troops in Cabul; these were captured at the first outbreak ; 
from that moment our army was in the hands of the enemy to die or to starve ; 
and | will venture to say in addition that the gross mistake of having our troops 
in Cabul divided, and nearly one half of them cantoned about the quarters of 
the Envoy and Minister, was a purely civil arrangement, made without any 
reference to the general officer who nominally commanded in Cabul,or the safe- 
ty of the British troops—an arrangement the principal object of which was the 
guarding the sacred person of Sir William Macnaghten. es 

The British public may yet hear strange explanations of these dreadful mili- 
tary disasters, but they will, I believe, learn that our severe misfortunes have 
been owing, not to any want of courage, devotion, or energy, on the part of 
our generals, officers, or soldiers, but by the most unwarrantable interference 
of civilians with military matters, by which their moral energy and their best 
efforts have been damped and rendered useless in the hour of need and danger 

Had even the gallant and indomitable Sir Robert Sale been harassed, with 
an Envoy and Minister in Jellalabad, the difficulties of his situation would 
have been an hundredfold increased, and fortunate, indeed, has it been for Bri- 
tish honour, that such a man as Sir Robert Sale was in Jellalabad, and that that 
man was allowed the free and unfettered use of those high military qualities 
and sound judgment which have, in the moment of the greatest misfortune, 
rendered the gallant, unhoped-for, and determined defence of Jellalabad one 
bright spot, at least, in the military horizon of Affghanistan. H. Fane. 

Lieutnanieiicenl. Aide-de-camp to the late commander-in-Chief in India, 

General Sir Henry Fane. 
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By the arrival of the Belgian steamer British Queen, we are in possession of 
London files to the 8th inst., being three days later than by the Acadia. 

There is little of importance by this arrival, the Lords having been princi- 
pally occupied with the new Tariff, and the Commons with the state of the 
country, from which however nothing has been elicited regarding the intended 
relief to be afforded. This isa fruitful source of discussion, but a most diffi- 
cult matter to determine, or what course would be most advantageous in such 
an extreme case as the present. 

At the same time it is generally admitted that there is every appearance of 
an excellent and early crop. 

In the House of Lords, on the 5th inst., the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Customs Duties (Tariff) Bill, was moved by the Earl of Ripon, 
to which Earl Stanhope moved an amendment that the word ‘ now” be omit- 
ted, and the words * this day six months” inserted ; after a debate their Lord- 
ships divided, when there appeared for the second reading of the Bill, 

Content, 59; Not-content, 4: Majority, 55. 

The Bill having been read a second time their Lordships adjourned. 

On the 7th inst. Lord Ashley’s Bill on Mines aud Collieries was brought up 
from the Commons and read a first time. 

The Liverpool Amendment Bill was read a third time. 





On the order of the day for going iato committee on the Customs (Tariff) 


Bill, Earl Stanhope again offered some objections to the measure, which he 


would state when their Lordships were in committee. 
The House then went into Committee and the several clauses of the Bill | 
were agreed to. 


On schedule No. 1 (animals and articles of food,) 

Earl Stannore moved that the duty on bulls, oxen, cows, calves, lambs, and | 
swine imported into this country, be taken by weight intead of per head 

The Duke of Buckineuam considered the tariff a most alarming thing, and | 
cordially supported the motion of the noble earl. 

The committee then divided, when the numbers were— 

For the motion, 8 ; Against it, 44: Majority against the motion, 35 

Earl Srannope thought it expedient to reduce the duty on seeds. He mo- 
ved, that ‘‘ that part of the schedule which relates to seeds be omitted ” 

The Cuarrman put the question, which was negatived without a division. 

Earl Srannore then moved that ‘that part of the schedule relating to 
woods be omitted.” 

The Cuarrman having put the question, it was negatived without a divi- 
sion 

Earl Stannope then rose to oppose the reduction in the duties on copper 
ores. He read a petition which he stated he had received and meant to pre- 
sent, which he said was signed by 30,000 of the inhabitants of Cornwall con- 
nected with the mining interest, and representing that the proposed reduction 
of duty on copper ore would throw out of employment by its operation at least 
100,000 people connected with the Cornish copper mines. 

The Earl of Ripon said he should be opposed to the proposed reduction if he 
thought it would produce this effect. 

Class & was then agreed to. 

The remaining classes in the schedule then passed through committee. 

The house resumed, the bill was reported, and ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


In the House of Commons, on the 5th inst., there having been no House on 
the day before (4th) the orders which stood for that day were ‘ dropped orders,” 
consequently the remaining measures then before the House became out of 
turn. 

In answer to a question from Lord John Russell, Sir Jas. Graham stated 
that it was his intention to move for leave to bring ina Bill with reference to 
the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, and he was certainly 
desirous that it should come into operation before the next session of Parlia- 
ment ; and in answer to other questions he added, that he would, when he mo- 
ved for the Bill, state the nature of the new charter. 

The Poor-law, Mr. Wallace’s motion on the distress of the country, and 
Lord Ashley's Bill, were all delayed as dropped orders, which could not be ta- 
ken up, but with the consent of all parties. 

Ata later hour, Lord Ashley, having moved the third reading of his bill, 
brought up some additional clauses, which after some observations from hon. 
members were put and agreed to. And on the question being put that the bill 
do pass, the House was addressed by Mr. Villiers, Mr. Attwood and others, 
wishing the bill had been more matured, but disclaimed every intention of op- 
posing the measure. The bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

On the 6th inst. the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Poor Law Bill was deferred till the Sth. 





The adjourned debate on Mr. Wallace’s motion was then resumed, and after 
a long debate was again adjourned. 

On the 7th inst., after the several measures had been entertained by the 
House, Mr. Bannerman submitted to the House the following resolution :— 
“That it is the opinion of this house, that considering the present state of the 
country, it would be highly expedient to vest in Her Most Gracious Majesty 
similar authority to that which was given to her predecessors, and this house, 
before the close of this session, will cheerfully acquiesce in granting such pow- 
er as may enable her Majesty, with the advice of her Privy Council, to reduce 
or discontinue, should circumstances so require, the dvties which now regulate 
the importation of foreign corn until the 1st of January 1843, or for six weeks 
after the commencement of the next session of Parliament.” 

Mr. Wallace seconded the motion. 

This was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Robert Peel ; and other mem- 
bers objecting to this discretionary power being placed in Ministers, the House 
divided, 

Against Mr. Bannerman’s motion, 175; for it, 113 majority, 62. 


_ The quarierly return of the revenue, says the Times, contains no feature of 
importance. Am dst the wide and notorious prevalence of national distress, it 


is some consolation to be enabled to say that its reflux on the national re- | 





She Albion, 


as a portion of this increase, amounting to 463,147/., is placed under the vague 
heading of “ miscellaneous,” there exist no possible means of assigning its just 
value till the details are furnished. In the quarterly return there is this dis- 
couraging element, that in the comparison with the quarter ending July 5, 1841, 
there is a decrease in the customs alone of 426,395/., sufficient to overbalance 
all the items of increase which appear under the other heads of revenue, and 
to leave on balance a decrease in the quarterly revenue of 26,4271. The Post- 
office experiment makes a slower progress than was anticipated, but it is not 
absolutely unfavourable. The increase in the year ending the 5th inst. is 
106,000/., and on the quarter 35,0001. 


It was reported that the Clare Grand Jury have ignored the bills of indict- 
ment sent up tothem against the 38 policemen charged with the homicides at 
Ennis during the late riots. This report was solely derived from the authority 
of a private letter. 






Cotonet Sir Autan Napier Macnas.—It has given us the most sincere 
pleasure to learn that the friends of British North America intend to give this 
gallant and distinguished officer a farewell dinner at the Thatched House this 
day week, the 15th inst., at which the Duke of Richmond is to preside. We 
cannot doubt that this public occasion will be as well attended as it certainly 
deserves to be ; and we will also seize this opportunity for expressing our hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not allow Sir Allan Macnab to quit this 
country without having recommended Her Majesty to confer upon him some 
special mark of Her Royal approbation, in return for that upright and indepen- 
dent conduct which marked his tenure of the high and important office of 
Speaker of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, and for his sacrifices and 
services in maintaining the connexion between the mother country and that 
colony.—Times. — 
AFFGHANISTAN. 

We have given insertion to a copious report of one of the most interesting 
debates that have taken place during the present session of Parliament— 
namely that on the Affghanistan war. The late Ministers were certainly put 
upon their trial by Mr. Baillie’s motion, and the defence we have fully given. 
Our readers must judge of the success of that defence. The speech of Lord 
Palmerston appears plausible, but the letter of Lieut.-Col. Fane to the Times 
upsets a great part of his lordship’s arguments. Whether Sir Alexander 
Burnes did or did not advise the war, is not perhaps very material, since it is 
well known that the war was undertaken not only against the judgment of Sir 
Henry Fane, the then Commander-in-chief, but of Sir Henry Wellock, and 
other old and experienced Indian officers. For our own part we cannot see 
that the policy or expediency of the war is at ail made out, and if it be not, then 
a heavy responsibility must, now and for ever, rest upon the authors of it. Let 
us look back and see what we were told by the Downing Street people at the 
period the unfortunate expedition was undertaken. 

We were told that England had lost her influence with the Persian Cabinet 
—Kussia having supplanted her at Teheran; we were told moreover, that 
the newly acquired influence of Russia was to be used to our disadvantage— 
that Persia was to undertake the conquest of Affghanistan as soon as she had 
compelled Herat to surrender, and thus open the way for a Russian army to 
the very gates or India. All this was true, as far as the Russian minister to 
the Persian court was concerned; and it was also true, that this Russian, Si- 
monich, had his emissaries throughout Cabul stirring up the people, as far 
as they were able to do it, against England ; and which indeed was not more 
than hundreds of the supporters of the whig cabinet were then doing in Lon- 
don in regard to Parliament. But it seems from the admissions of Lord Pal- 
merston that the Russian cabinet on being remonstrated with, recalled her 
minister, Simonich, as well as his myrmidons in Cabul, and in all respects gave 
the most satisfactory assurances of her cordial disposition towards Great Britain 
disclaiming at the same time the remotest intention of molesting the British 
power in the East. Where then was the necessity for the expedition across 
the Indus on the part of the Indian Government, especially as Persia had been 
compelled to raise the siege of Herat, and had shown her impotence by retiring 
from before the cannon of that place when pointed by a simple lieutenant only 
of the British artillery, Pottinger ? 

But we will give Lord Palmerston the full benefit of all his own arguments, 
as to the danger o: both Russian and Persian intrigues ; admit that the period 
had arrived for doing something, and also concede that if England did not oc- 
cupy Affghanistan Persia would make the attempt to do so,—for the sake of 
argument, we say, we would admit all this—still was the proper eourse pur- 
sued by the cabinet and the Indian government! Most certainly not, for if the 
Persians, against whom the Affghans entertained a deadly hatred, threatened 
invasion of Cabul, it was the policy of England to wait for this hostile move 
ment, and then to have sent her army to assist the Affghans, not to subdue 
them. She then would have entered Affghanistan as a friend, not as an ene- 


my—and been received as a protector instead of a conqueror, and that would 


| have established her influence and proved a sufficient protection to her Indian 


empire. It istrue that Lord Auckland supposed he was doing the same thing 
by sending back the Shah Soojah, but he ought to have known that the Shah 
Soojah was not a popular monarch with the Affghans, and that Dost Mahomed, 
the then ruler of the country, was an energetic and popular Prince, and desi- 
rous of English alliance. By dethroning the Dost, and reinstating the Shah, 


England made herself the enemy, when she might have been the friend of the 
Afighans. Even that man of many masters, Gen. Harlan, admits this. This 
indeed, constituted the capital error of Lord Aukland, for which England 
and the Company have paid such a severe penalty. But we will not detain our 
readers longer, and therefore refer them at once to the debate. 





If any thing could add to the devotion with which our beloved Sovereign is 
regarded by her loyal subjects in Great Britain, the late dastardly attempts upon 
her Majesty’s life has certainly had that effect. On the first occasion, that of 
Oxford, a sympathy was aroused on his behalf, and an excuse attempted on the 
score of insanity. The punishment which ought to be that of the traitor was 
mitigated to confinement in a Lunatic Asylum, where the wretched man must 
remain for the term of his natural life. This leniency, and certainly the law of 
England does not justify the punishment of death to be inflicted on any one 
committing a crime while in a state of insanity, served only to encourage ano- 
ther wretch, for we cannot dignify so despicable a creature with the name man, 
again to play the traitor’s part, and again to jeopardise that life which is so 
dear to every Briton. This second traitor, Francis, was tried, found guilty and 
condemned to undergo the last penalty of the law. No pleaof insanity was 


| urged in his favour—no redeeming point whatever appeared on his trial, and 


the un fortunate being, who, until the promulgation of his sentence, seemed to 
consider that, as a matter of course. he would be placed in similar quarters to 
those of his prototype Oxford, was thunderstruck when the sentence of the law 
fell upon his ear. 

Since then it appears the heinousness of his crime has been made apparent 
to him, and although he was composed and quiet, he occasionally manifested 
great dread at the death which he believed awaited him. 

Francis, and Cooper the murderer of Daly the policeman, were to have been 
executed on Monday the 4th inst. 
warded to spare the lives of both these men 


It appears, that petitions had been for- 
The answer to that of Cooper 
was immediate, in which no hope of pardon was held out to the unfortunate 
man, but nothing having transpired as to the decision of the Privy Council on 
Wednesday the 29th ult., regarding that of Francis, praying for a commutation 
of the sentence, the preparation for death continued. 

Thursday the 30th ult., being the last day usually allowed for convicts under 
sentence of death to see their friends prior to execution, both the wretched men 
were visited by several relatives, and the scenes, it is stated, at parting, as 
might be expected, were of a most distressing character. 

From that time until Saturday evening nothing farther was known, when it 
was announced in an evening paper that her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to spare the life of Francis, and commute his punishment to “ trans- 
portation for life, and subjected to hard labour in the most penal settlement in 
the Australian Colonies.” 

Since then Francis has been removed from Newgate and placed on board 
the York, receiving ship, to be transferred to the first ship bound to Norfolk, 


sources is much less than would have been anticipated. On the year ending Island,—the penal colony of all others to be dreaded. 


the 5th inst. an increase of revenue, amounting to 665,175/., is exhibited ; but 


So great, it is stated, was the secrecy observed in the removal of the above 


convict from Newgate, that scarcely any of the officials were aware of the fact 
until some time after he had left. The grand jury, on terminating their labours 
on Wednesday, requested permission to see him, when they were informed that 
he had actually left the prison, and was on his way to Gosport. The answer 
was considered by several persons as a polite mode of declining to make Fran- 
cis the subject of an exhibition similar to those which have been recently so 
much complained of. But it is now quite certain that he had left some hours 
previously. 

In despite of these punishments, and many would prefer death to either of 
them, a third attempt has been made, to injure that beloved being. And al- 
theugh the last, savours much of the ridiculous, still serious injury might have 
been inflicted on her Majesty had the pistol unfortunately gone off. The im- 
punity with which these cruel and unmanly pseudo regicides have been appa- 
rently allowed to get off, has acted as an incentive to others, and we fear the 
Royal clemency will not be estimated as it ought. 

Bean, the last culprit, after repeated examinations at the Home office, has 
been committed, for want of bail in £250 to take his trial for a misdemeanour 
—the capital charge having been abandoned. He is represented as a poor de- 
crepid creature, who although he keeps dogged and sullen, yet betrays evident 
pleasure at the notoriety he has occasioned. 

These repeated attempts on the life of the Sovereign, as we have already 
stated, has had the effect of endearing her Majesty, still farther, to her sub- 
jects, and the disappointment evinced on the day following the last occurrence, 
when the Queen did not appear as usual is thus described— 

“Yesterday Hyde-park was crowded to excess. The ‘ring’ presented a 
very animated spectacle. Some thousands of pedestrians likewise were as- 
sembled with the hope no doubt of seeing Her Majesty if she took her usual 
afternoon’s airing. The line along Constitution-hill was also crowded. The 
crowd in the park were waiting for Her Majesty to leave the Palace, and, 
strange enough, those about the Palace and along Constitution-hill were looking 
anxiously for her return; both, however, were disappointed—the Queen did 
not make her appearance ; and at the very time that all were straining their 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the Royal cortége, she was very quietly enjoying a 
promenade in the gardens of the Palace. Many were the conjectures hazarded 
about the reason of her thus abstaining from her usual drive. Some said that 
Her Ministers must have recommended her to do so, until at least some further 
particulars should be ascertained about the late attempt of the foolish miscreant 
Bean. It is much more likely, however, that as the King of the Belgians in- 
tends to take his departure this day, Her Majesty determined to devote the en- 
tire day to her Royal uncle. There was a dinner party at the Palace in the 
evening, and it was not until many of the carriages had arrived and departed 
that the crowd began to think of departing also, being now at length fully con- 
vinced that for that day at least Her Majesty would not show herself to her 
loving and loyal subjects.” 

THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

The treaty for settling this long vexed question, has received the sanction 
of Lord Ashburton, Mr. Webster, and the Commissioners from Maine and 
Massachusetts; but the terms are not yet publicly known. The Madisonian, 
the semi-official paper of the Cabinet at Washington, gave the following a few 
days ago. 





“ We are authorized to say that a conventional line of boundary, with its 
various conditions and equivalents, has been agreed on by the Executive and 
the British Special Envoy, with the unanimons consent of the Commissioners 
of Maine and Massachusetts. We congratulate all parties upon this happy 
and honorable result. 

Terms.—We have reason to know that the Commissioners of the two 
States of Maine and Massachusetts have signified their assent to a line of 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick. 

Every body knows that the territory in dispute embraces all the region of 
the Upper St. John, and the general understanding now is, that this region is 
to be divided into unequal parts; the largest, and by far the most valuable, to 
be assigned to Maine, together with considerations connected with the navi- 
gation of the St. John (both sides of the lower of which belong to England,) 
of the greatest importance to the value of the timber growing on its branches. 
Other important arrangements in different parts of the line, hitherto unsettled, 
in various places between Maine and the Lake of the Woods, are rumoured 
as likely to take place 

We doubt not the administration knows what it is about, and in due time we 
shall see. Let it be remembered, that General Jackson offered to give to 
Maine one million of acres of public land in 1832, as a loan to induce her te 
come to an agreement; the land to be sold by the United States, and the 
whole proceeds to be paid to Maine, without deduction. And other indemnity, 
of course, to be provided for Massachusetts, which state owned one-half the 
land. An agreement to this effect, in substance, was signed, on the part of 
the United States, by Edward Livingston, Secretary of State, Louis McLane, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy, and 
on the part of Mame by W. P. Preble, Reuel Williams, and Nicholas Emery. 

The following also appeared in the same journal of the next day. 

Rvumours.—Some of the false rumours afloat state that money is to be paid 
to England—others that it is to be given to Maine, &c. There is not a word 
of truth in any of them. 


The New York American of Thursday has the subjoined paragraph : 

Tue Britisu Treaty.—There is nothing more on this head from Washing- 
ton, except a lament by the Madisonian, that untimely anticipations of the terms 
of the treaty are made in an unkind spirit.—That paper adds— 

“ The full terms of the treaty cannot, at this moment, be made public, and it 
is folly to imagine that the Commissioners have all been bribed, and thus in- 
duced to barter away the rights of their country for British gold. 

It is feared by many persons that the Senate of the United States will re- 
fuse to ratify the treaty or convention, and if so, then all the efforts of the two 
Governments will have been thrown away. If this should prove to be the 
case, it will not be very wise in the Senate, for as far as we can learn, the bar- 
gain is a capital one for this country. The line, it is admitted, is to take the 
route of the river St. Francis, which will give to the United States two-thirds 
of the whole territory in dispute. To this England adds Rouse’s Point, and 
to a certain extent the navigation of the river St. John, and all for what? A 
few acres of barren land north of the St. John, which the American Surveyors 
have declared to be not worth one cent per acre ! 

In the present uncertain state of the business it seems premature to make 





further remarks. 

Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B.—Although at a late period, which from circum- 
stances we could not avoid, it is with considerable pleasure we refer to the ar- 
rival and reception of His Excellency the Governor General of Canada at 
Quebec. No circumstance could have been more satisfactory or more gratify- 
ing to Sir Charles than this manifestation of loyalty, in throwing aside the 
petty jarrings of party and thus uniting to welcome the representative of her 
most Gracious Majesty. We hail it as the forerunner of that peace with which 
we are so anxious Canada should be blest, and we sincerely trust that no act 
will occur to engender those feelings of animosity which have so long distract- 
ed the inhabitants. 

On the arrival of His Excellency, he was met by the Mayor and Corpura- 
tion, the official characters of the City and Province, and the various societies 
walked in Procession—in fact, every honour and attention which could be 
paid was rendered to Sir Charles, who returned the same with the most ob- 
liging condescension. 

It is pleasant when the Governor and governed thus meet together—it ex- 
cites a feeling of mutual sympathy and good feeling,—and it tends to bring 
those in contact who otherwise would continue, wide as the poles asunder. 





*_* The reference made to the Proprietors of the Albion in the last Eu- 
ropean, is singularly and unaccountably erroneous ; and we have written to 
the Editor and Publisher of the European in Liverpool, requesting them in 
future to desist from any thing in the shape of controversy with other jour- 
nals, unless authorized by us. The legitimate objects of the paper have on 
all occasions been so admirably carried out, and have given such general sa- 
tisfaction, that we regret to see even a small part of its valuable room occu- 
pied with matter so profitless as that we have alluded to. 

*.* We would remind all admirers of the noble English game of Cricket that 
the match between the northern and southern members of the St. George’s 
Cricket Club of this city, will certainly “come off” next Thursday. Some 





very superior play may be confidently expected. 


a 











The Drama. 


Bowery Theatre.—The performances here of the extraordinary strong man 
were terminated on Saturday last,—at least for the present ; but we hear of a 
challenge given out by him which is still more extraordinary, namely, to the 
effect that four horses cannot be produced whose united strength shail be suffi- 
cient to draw him from that peculiar position in which he has hitherto offered 
the greatest resistance to antagonist force. It is said that the challenge is 
backed by the offer of a considerable wager ; should this be taken up, there 
is the probability of a wonderful exhibition at this house. : 

During the current week the legitimate drama has been played, together with 
a few interesting spectacles ; Mr. Abbott has played a short engagement, which 
he concluded last night with his benefit. On this oceasion he offered the fa- 
vourite play of ‘‘ London Assurance” with a capital cast, including Misses 
Cushman and Buloid, Messrs. Blake, Willams, Howard, and himself ; Chap 
man also was to assist, and altogether there was an attraction sufficient for any 
real lover of the Drama. We trust he was successful in his appeal, for he is @ 
true artist himself. 

Niblo's Garden.—The attractions here continue undiminished and the au- 
diences are as thronged as ever. We perceive that the Ravels are at length in 
the preparation of an entire novelty, and as they possess tact as well as talent 
we have no doubt that they will add to their present great popularity. Among 
the performers in this clever company is one whose peculiarities have only re- 
cently been brought into play, his name is Maseéti and his contortions are 
enough to puzzle an anatomist ; some of them are so monstrous as to be abso- 
lutely repulsive, but they are all very surprising. A more agreeable part of 
his exhibition consists of athletic exercises, performed chiefly: by the aid of 
two ropes suspended from aloft, and having rings of about 5 inches in diame- 
ter attached to the lower ends. By means of these he performs feats of great 
muscular strength whilst he continues his extraordinary contortions. Alto- 
gether he is a wonderful exhibition. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Chippendale, the acting manager, took his be- 
nefit. We need not now speak of this actor’s great professional merits, as we 
have so frequently done ourselves the satisfaction of enlarging upon them before 
this time. He presented an excellent bill, and himself enacted the part of Dr. 
Dilworth in a manner not to be surpassed. 

But the greatest charm of the establishment, after all, is its music. The 
compact and clever little band here perform the overtures with a most admira- 
ble neatness and precision. We alluded last week to that of the “Fille du 
Regiment,” and they repeat it almost nightly in, if possible, superior style to 
that which we then commended; but their performance of the overture of 
«« Zanetta” is perfectly bewitching, and is certainly one of the triumphs of in- 
strumentation at this place and period. We are glad to perceive that the au- 
diences are fully impressed with the merits of this fine little band, and fervently 
applaud their performances. We were about to censure, a little, the prelimi- 
nary noises of tuning, but recollecting the temperature of the atmosphere and 
the continual change of drought and moisture we forbear : only hoping that they 
will keep down such noises as much as they can. 

THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

It is fully ascertained that there will be a numerous accession of Stars from 
England during the ensuing season. Among others Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, 
from Covent Garden : the lady is a charming actress, handsome and lady-like ; 
the gentleman is considered the very best actor of Irish characters, now that 
poor Power is no more. 

It is believed also that the celebrated Fanny Kelly will pay the United 
States a visit ; Barker the celebrated tenor sinyer is likewise talked of, and in 
short that there will be a flood of professional light thrown upon this side of 





the Atlantic, and we hear that much novelty, in the shape of pieces, is already 
in preparation. 


MUSIC—NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

In every department of the Fine Arts it seems almost necessary, for their 
due and fruitful cultivation, that there should be a rallying point, a standard, 
test, monitor, a position from which the principles of any particular art may ra- 
diate in every direction, so that whilst like beams they may shed light and dis- 
tinct perception, they may also, like heat, stimulate and bring to maturity the 
seeds of art which may have been implanted. It is thus with Painting, and 
with Sculpture. Small would be the progress of these beautiful arts, scanty 
in comparison with the known facts of the case would be their patronage, ob- 
scure would be the fame of many a highly meritorious artist if there were no 
more public or general means of making them known to the world than the 
scenes of their several labours. 
tered institutions of such nature, and by public exhibitions of meritorious works, 


It is by well regulated academies and char- 


that the world in general is brought to a knowledge of their existence, that the 
taste for them is disseminated and improved, and that patrons and purchasers 
are found to give encouragement to renewed and extended efforts of genius 
and industry. 

The truth of these remarks is visible as applied to Architecture in this coun- 
try. In most countries of the old world, Architecture is an integral branch of 
study, in the Academies of Arts. 
hibitions ; hence, although there are various degrees of excellence in those dif- 


It has its professors, its lectures, and its ex- 


ferent nations, and diflerences with regard to purity of taste, yet, in all, there 
are recognised principles, more or less faithfully carried out, and serving at once 
to convenience and to public embellishment. Whilst, here, being left to indi- 
vidual exertions, and being employed according to the caprices of affluence 
with little or no regard to the important and immutable principles which are ap- 
plicable in order to render it truly effeetive, we find too frequently, both in pub- 
lic and private buildings, masses of incongruities, and offences against taste, 
where it would have been not difficult to join beauty of appearance with har- 
mony of design, and convenience of application. 

The same remarks may be made with regard to Music. It has hitherto been 
of avery desultory nature in America; a mere fugitive pleasure, an amuse- 
ment of the hour, with but little regard to the Science on which it is founded, 
and its several departments enjoying a temporary honour, according to the dic- 
tates of the prevailing fashion, the dicta of influential persons in the busy 
world, or the love of change which so greatly pervades human nature. 

But the principal artists and connoisseurs in music have resolved that, if 
possible,so loose and unconnected a state of things in this department of science 
and art shall no longer exist. The time for erecting an Academy of Music has 
not yet arrived : general progress and refinement in taste on the matter has not 
yet attained the pitch which would justify so important a step as the attempt to 
establish such an. institution, and, in short, it should be preceded by an actual 
demand for it. But a centre of authority is even now demanded,from the very 
nature of the case, and from the want of a standard to which may be referred 
both composition and execution. his standard and centre of radiation will be 
found in the institution of a Society similar in principles and rules to that of the 
London Philharmonic Society, and called indeed by a similar name. A Soci- 
ety whose main objects may be to select the most classical and substantialiy ex- 
cellent works of the different schools ; to play or sing them with all the 
musical force, skill, and taste which the resources of the society will permit : to 
give artists of superior talent an opportunity of exe rting themselves under the 
most favourable coreg : to give the weight of their congregated judgment 

> sical pretensions ; ¢ r 2Se ¢ simils »ans for- 
Minden ee 

So far as we have yet heard upon the subject we believe it to be the inten- 
tion of the founders to make emolument a secondary consideration in the out- 
set, or rather, to throw pecuniary consideration out of the question, whilst they 
will labor with heart and soul to place the institution on a sound and lasting ba- 
sis, believing—and so de we—that they will render a benefit to the community 
at large quite as greatly as they will promote the interests of the musical ) 


° » pro 
fession. We expect to be put in possession of the details in a short time 


and 


shall give them all the publicity we may; in the mean time we heartily wish 
success to the undertaking. f 





She Albion. 





July 30, 








NEW MUSIC. 

The following is just published by Firth and Hall, No. 1 Franklin Square :— 
Fantasie Brillante, on ‘“*The Maid of Florence” and other favorite subjects 
from Herold’s favorite opera of “‘Zampa.” This is a highly beautiful and 
artist-like arrangement of selections including the most popular airs of that 
much approved opera. Perhaps we praise enough when we say it is a studied 
composition—not a light jeu de l’instant—of Mr. W. A. King, whose skill 
and taste in ail that appertains to the capabilities of the Pianoforte are well es- 
tablished in public estimation ; we may add, however, that the variations upon 
the principal motif are in a charming and graceful spirit, and the harmonics 
are filled in with that rich running current, so essential to the qualities of the 
instrument for which it is intended. The resolutions also, from key to key and 
from movement to movement, are in the style of a sound musician, and very 
agreeable to the ear. The piece itself is fit for either the public concert room 
or the saloon of private life, and will charm in either case. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Graham's Scottish Melodies.—We have great pleasure in recommending 
the Melodies of Mr. Graham to the favourable consideration of our readers, 
Our pen can add little to the fame which the author of these melodies for lyric 
compositions has already earned, the value of which have been so universally 
acknowledged by the Scottish community resident in America and the British 
provinces, and certainly he is most deserving of all the praise which has been 
bestowed upon his efforts “‘ to cherish early recollections, enliven the social 
home, and inspire sound patriotic sentiment.” 

There is an acknowledged charm in Scottish music ; and the ballads of Scot- 
land are of so simple, yet of so sweet a character, as to be favorites wherevet 
they are produced. The Lyrics of Mr. Graham partake of these in an eminent 
degree, and we have no doubt that he will meet ample support from his coun- 
trymen on this side of the Atlantic. 

We may mention, perhaps, in passing, that Mr. Graham is about to visit 
Boston, thence to the British Provinces, where we are certain he will meet with 
those attentions his talents so deservedly merit. 

*,* We have to acknowledge the receipt of The Boston Miscellany for Au- 
gust, and from the cursory glance we have been as yet able to take of its con- 
tents, we have no doubt it will be found equal to any of the former numbers. 
Besides the plates, this number contains the Cavatina, ‘‘ Would dearest, thou 
wert near me,” composed by Louis Spohr. 

The Orion for July—a pleasant periodical, full of entertaining matter. 

We have so lately alluded to Mr. Audubon’s celebrated work on the Birds 
of America, that we need scarcely reiterate our already expressed opinions— 
suffice it to say that No. 59, which is now before us, is not inferior to any other. 
It contains the ‘“‘Plumed Partridge,” ‘ Welcome Partridge,” ‘ Ruffed 
Grouse,” “‘ Canada Grouse,” and the ‘ Dusky Grouse;” all inimitably drawn to 
the life. 





OTTLED PORT WINE—50 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Uporto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 


OARDING AT HOBOKEN.—Mrs. JAMES, formerly of Broadway, New§ York, ac- 

quaints her friends and the public, that she has taken the Phenix House at Hobo- 
ken, about three minutes walk from the Ferry, where she has some spacious and airy 
rooms still unoccupied, The situation is remarkably pleasant and healthy, and the 
house commands a splendid view of the harbour Bay, &c , while the proximity of the 
place to the New York markets enables her to spread her table with the choicest viands 
of the season. Terms moderate. July 16-1t. 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriver, with a view of 

meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance and punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of pices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. 











Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from............-.-- $18 to 24 
Pants, do cassimere,.. — 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,.................-----. 3 50 to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made and 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. 
N.B.—Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 





the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘the Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make itthe most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 


June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. |2 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no :;oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if. 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS THOMAS re- 
spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths upon a 
new and improved construction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
'‘lemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
venience in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has tedeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that suppert from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 
Length of the Gentlemen’s Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-1m. 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES’ OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY stREET, New York. 


[ue undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
* York, Pa., Sept. 20, 184]. 























To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael! Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 

He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 

And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized tothe 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Parrel actions combined are particularly recom- 
mended: these instruments by the simplest mechanical! means perform psalmody and 
chants. in the first style of execution, and they have for inany years,been in general 
use inthe country churches throughout England 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen, added to hisown practical knowledge 
he 1s enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quality 
and upon very favourable terms. 

y GEORGE JARDINE, 





Oct. 16-6m, 
Organ Builder. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in -— manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
cmerente are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, the most airv and 
healthful walk in the 7. ? 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
fg STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of gh from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
11th of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 





Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 
Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 
Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live: pool, 
te oe 





| | eae 
These ships carry eagemenses Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 6 Broad-street. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STS AMER BRITISH QUEEN,M. M. Keane, commander. The above 


splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 








From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842, 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 


7th Oct.. 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,”’ 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70: Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any farther information, apply to 

May 7-61, H.W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
7" Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, léth Feb. June, and Oct., | 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan, 
The accommodations of these ships are notsurpassed,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other thanthe expene 
sesactuallyincurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BRONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Unien Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


— — — 





Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, (Ainsworth, s 5S ~*~ 4, “ 1éiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a . ae ‘i “ 8, * g ©“ §© 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec & ** 24, “* 34, % 9% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, = ff | “ 16]June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 12 
Villede Lyon, (C. Stoddard, °- ©“ Be, “oe, * 8, * & * 8 
Albany, Watson, Mey 6, Sept. 6, Jan. 8] * M%, * @, * 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, * IiJuly 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoft, ~~ e * BB, ae 5 «© 8 ~~ 66 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘* 24, * 24, * 24 
Sully, |WCThompsoi oe KB * BM, ** j6lAug 1. Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, \W. W. Pell. “ig 24 - — 2 - eS, * to} ” 8 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 


WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.| euch other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londcn onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “tp, * FH, oan ee ae 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ee, * B, * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, .M. Chadwick/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * #37, “ #17, ‘* 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, - a Soe Fae, Bey. RE 
Quebec, F H Hebard, “« 20, * 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Phiiade|phia, Hovey, iMarch 1, July 1, Nov. 1} ** 17, * 17, “* 17 
Samson, Stith, 1 * 30, * 10, ~~ * oe, eh OU, Oe 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, “« 20, * 290, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, ** 17, “* 17 
Toronto, IR. Grisvold, | * 10, “ 10, +m © *. we ae 
Westminster, iG. Moore, “20, * 20, “ 90,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, Vis = 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool, 


— 








Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, |Allen, } «43, “ 13, “ 13)/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 1 
North America,'A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19% ‘ 19) en — “= 
Roscius, |J. Collins, 1 oS & =r a. me OY 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,'Aug. 1, Dec i, April 1 . % * mo * 19 
Independence, |Nye, es en a a 
Sheffie!d, IF. P Allen, “13, “ 13,  43'0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
New York, |Cropper, “19, “ 19 * mm * 7 & >. = 
Siddons, |Cobb, “25, “ 35, “a * hh * 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan 1, May 1 ¢ 49, * 12, x 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| ‘* 7, “= f + 7] ** 25, " 25, 25 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, | “ 13, ‘* 13,  13/Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, Cole, aa el: Re ii. 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | ‘* 25, ‘* 25, 95) “* 13, ‘ 13, 13 
South America, Bailey, et. 1, Feb. 1, June Ij ‘ 19, 19, “* 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘“* 7, ‘* , ie. 7.¢ 3, * 25, ‘“* % 
United States, (Britton, | “ 13, 13,  4g2)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. M 
England B. L. Waite, cm *§ wm ** hh" %”* .o * 

Ganick.” Skiddy, x 25, * 95 « gs * 38, * 13, * 18 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July i) © 19, * 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fxed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, mnclud- 
ing wines stores. and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wiil be respons! le for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERMiS, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. : 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. . 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo; 


New York, and Cambridge, 











